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U of  T chemist  to  collect  Nobel  Prize  in  Sweden  Dec.  10 

John  Polanyi  the  toast  of  U of  T 


by  George  Cook 

Wien  the  news  that  John  Polanyi  had  won  the 
1986  Nobel  Prize  for  chemistry  reached  him  at 
his  home  early  on  Oct.  15,  he  wasn’t  sure  whether  to 
believe  it.  As  more  and  more  reporters  from  local 
newspapers  and  wire  services  arrived  at  his  door  or 
telephoned  for  interviews,  he  began  to  think  it  must  be 
true.  And  when  he  saw  President  George  Connell  at 
the  door,  there  didn’t  seem  much  doubt. 

'The  president  had  also  received  the  news  early  in  the 
morning.  He  tried  to  deliver  congratulations  by 
telephone,  but  when  that  proved  impossible,  the  calls 
from  well-wishers  and  journalists  already  having 
begun  to  pour  in,  he  drove  to  the  Polanyi  home,  now 
swarming  with  reporters.  At  first,  he  said,  the  U of  T 
chemist  thought  the  announcement  might  be  an 
elaborate  hoax  — he  hadn’t  been  aware  even  of  his 
nomination  for  the  prize  — but  his  doubts  gradually 
subsided. 

At  a noon  news  conference  attended  by  about  50 
writers,  camera  operators,  photographers  and  well- 
wishers,  Polanyi  continued  to  express  incredulity.  “I 
come  before  you  without  actually  having  heard  yet  any 
official  news  of  the  Nobel  prize,  but  from  your 
presence  here  there’s  more  than  an  even  chance  that 
something  of  the  sort  has  happened.  I’m  overjoyed  and 
almost  speechless.” 

Polanyi  will  be  in  Stockholm  to  receive  the  award  on 
Dec.  10.  It  is  the  first  Nobel  prize  for  the  University 
since  Frederick  Banting  and  J.J.R.  Macleod  won  it  in 
1923  for  the  synthesis  of  insulin. 

Polanyi  won  jointly  with  two  American  chemists. 
Yuan  T.  Lee  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  and  Dudley  Herschbach  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Polanyi ’s  research  has  contributed  to  our  under- 
standing of  reaction  dynamics  — the  way  in  which 
molecules  combine  to  form  new  compounds. 

At  both  the  noon  news  conference  and  an  evening 
reception  at  the  president’s  house,  Polanyi  expressed 
his  gratitude  for  the  support  he  has  received  from  the 
University  in  the  course  of  his  30  years  of  work. 

“The  generosity  of  the  people  around  me  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  proceed  with  science,”  he  said. 
“What  it  really  amounts  to  is  a willingness  on  the  part 
of  people  to  make  sacrifices  themselves  in  order  to 
help  something  that  may  have  possibilities.  I have  en- 
countered this  over  and  over  again. 

“We’re  not  a rich  country  where  science  is  con- 
cerned; it’s  something  of  an  anomaly  for  expensive 
science  to  be  done.  My  science  has  been  e:^ensive  and 
it  has  been  done  because  of  the  extraordinary  acts  of 
generosity  on  the  part  of  this  institution,  more  than 
any  other. 

“The  three  decades  I’ve  spent  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  have  been  full  of  delightful  collaborations  with 
a long  succession  of  colleagues  and  studehts,  endless 
disasters  in  the  laboratory  when  one  thing  after 
another  failed  to  work  and  the  occasional  thrilling  mo- 
ment when  something  that  had  been  a tangled  mess 
clarified  into  a sensible  pattern.” 

Throughout  the  day  Polanyi  again  and  again 
reiterated  his  gratitude  to  colleagues  and  students.  At 
the  president’s  reception  he  likened  himself  to  the 
jockey,  his  students  to  the  horse.  He  won  the  prize,  but 
they  did  a great  deal  of  the  work,  he  said.  He 
specifically  recalled  his  first  graduate  student,  Ken 
Cashion,  with  whom  he  conducted  the  experiments 
that  revealed  the  chemiluminescent  spectrum  of  newly 
formed  hydrogen  chloride  molecules  and  contributed 
significantly  to  the  development  of  the  chemical  laser. 

Canadian  research 

Polanyi  told  reporters  he  hopes  his  prize  will  make 
Canadians  more  aware  of  the  value  and  quality  of  the 
scientific  research  being  conducted  in  this  country. 

“We  in  Canada  have  been  getting  along  without 
very  conspicuous  science  or  technology.  We  have  good 
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John  Polanyi  received  two  standing  ovations  at  the  rally  the  day  after  his  Nobel  prize  was  announced. 


Funding  decision  expected  early  in  November 

Rally  sends  message  of  solidarity 


An  exuberant  crowd  of  about  3,000  gathered  at  Con- 
Lvocation  Hall  Oct.  16  to  urge  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment to  bring  provincial  spending  on  post -secondary 
education  up  to  at  least  the  average  of  the  other  nine 
provinces. 

Though  it  was  the  most  successful  event  of  its  kind 
in  recent  memory,  the  rally’s  immediate  impact  will 
only  become  clear  when  the  Ontario  government 
announces,  early  in  November,  the  1987-88  allocation 
of  funds  for  the  universities.  Whatever  the  short-term 
impact,  however,  the  gathering  was  characterized  by 
a unity  of  approach  to  the  problems  of  underfunding , 
one  many  of  the  participants  hope  will  carry  forward 
into  the  next  provincial  election  and  beyond.  The 
accord  between  the  Liberals  and  the  NDP  expires  in 
June  1987,  at  which  time  an  election  is  likely  to  occur. 

On  Oct.  22, 1985,  Treasurer  Robert  Nbcon  announced 
the  university  allocations  for  both  1986-87  and 
1987-88,  providing  a four  percent  increase  in  the 
second  year.  Following  the  announcement,  represent- 
ations were  made  to  convince  the  government  that 
four  percent  is  insufficient  to  bring  Ontario  spending 


up  to  the  average  of  the  other  nine  provinces. 

In  response,  the  government  has  apparently  under- 
taken a review  of  the  four -percent  commitment. 
Sorbara  told  the  rally  he  planned  to  discuss  base 
funding  at  the  planning  and  priorities  committee  of  the 
Ontario  cabinet  that  afternoon.  Later,  a spokesman 
for  the  treasurer  said  the  cabinet  would  probably  make 
the  final  decision  on  the  1987-88  funding  increases  on 
Oct.  29.  The  announcement  could  come  on  Nov.  3 or 
4,  but  the  exact  date  was  impossible  to  predict,  he  said. 

In  his  address  to  the  rally.  President  George  Connell 
said  he  hoped  the  politicians  in  attendance  would  com- 
municate the  need  for  adequate  base  funding  for  uni- 
versities to  their  colleagues  in  the  legislature  and 
government. 

In  terms  of  access  and  of  diversity  and  quality  of 
programs.  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  potentially  better 
served  by  its  universities  than  any  other  city  in  North 
America,  Connell  said,  but  underfunding  impedes  the 
realization  of  their  considerable  potential. 

But  by  making  larger  classes  and  heavier  workloads 
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STEVE  BEHAL 


Rally 

Continued  from  Page  1 

for  teachers  and  staff  unavoidable, 
underfunding  inhibits  personal  contact 
and  thus  detracts  from  the  quality  of 
education. 

“Each  one  of  us  believes  we  could 
achieve  more  with  respect  to  the  quality 
of  our  learning  and  our  research,” 
Connell  said.  “We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
a single  individual.  We  cannot  afford  to 
be  in  second  place.  The  key  to  achieve- 
ment is  base  funding. 

“This  is  not  an  abstract  policy  issue,” 
he  told  the  attentive  audience,  which 
included  more  than  1,000  people  listen- 
ing to  loudspeakers  outside  the  hall. 
“We  are  talking  about  real  people, 
about  their  daily  lives  and  their  work  in 
their  institutions  — students,  faculty, 
administrative  staff,  and  even  presi- 
dents. What  we  ask  today  is  that  our 
institutions,  and  our  sister  universities 
elsewhere  in  Ontario,  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  realize  their  full 
potential. 

“It  is  not  too  late  to  intervene  to  pre- 
vent further  decline  in  the  quality  of  our 
universities,  to  restore  our  strength  and 
resources,”  the  president  concluded. 

The  highlight  of  the  event  was  the 
arrival  of  Nobel  Laureate  John  Polanyi 
of  the  University’s  Department  of 
Chemistry.  Delayed  en  route  to  the 
rally,  Polanyi,  who  learned  of  his  prize 
the  previous  day,  arrived  immediately 
after  Connell’s  address  and  was  greeted 
by  a rapturous  standing  ovation  and 
personal  congratulations  from  the 
members  of  the  platform  party. 

In  a thoughtful  address  in  defence  of 
research  funding,  Polanyi  called  on  the 
provincial  and  federal  governments  to 
put  Canada  in  the  forefront  of  world 
science  and  scholarship.  This  country 
has  received  only  three  Nobel  prizes, 
two  in  chemistry,  one  in  medicine,  he 
noted.  The  United  Kingdom,  by  com- 


parison, with  roughly  twice  the  popula- 
tion, has  received  many  times  that 
number. 

“Does  this  difference  in  performance 
at  the  frontiers  of  science  matter?”  he 
asked.  “I  fear  that  notwithstanding  the 
contemporary  rhetoric,  we  haven’t  yet 
made  up  our  minds,  as  a province  or  a 
nation,  that  it  does.  You  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  I think  it  matters  a 
great  deal.” 

Research  is  the  foundation  of  wisdom 
in  the  decisions  we  make  in  the  realm  of 
the  application  of  science  and  scholar- 
ship in  general,  Polanyi  continued.  “The 
quality  of  these  decisions  can  be  no 
better  than  the  thinking  that  underlies 
them. 

“For  well  over  a decade  we  have 
allowed  the  universities  to  suffer  from 
neglect.  Starting  from  a situation  that 
was  not  overly  strong,  this  has  reduced 
them  to  a state  where  the  pursuit  of 
understanding  involves  jumping  so 
many  hurdles  that  all  too  many  are 
discouraged  or  exhausted  before  they 
arrive  at  their  goal. 

“If  we  neglect  our  universities,  we  are 
neglecting  thought.  Surely  we  can’t 
allow  ourselves  to  do  that.” 

Politicians 

Following  Polanyi,  Gregory  Sorbara, 
minister  of  colleges  and  universities, 
reiterated  his  personal  commitment  to 
the  health  of  Ontario’s  system  of  post- 
secondary institutions  but  made  no  firm 
commitments  with  regard  to  base 
funding. 

Sorbara  said  he  found  the  degree  of 
solidarity  represented  by  the  rally  im- 
pressive and  urged  the  university 
community  to  broaden  the  consensus  to 
include  main -street  Ontario. 

“One  of  my  main  responsibilities  is  to 
build  upon  your  consensus  and  to  take 
the  message  about  the  importance  of 
educating  ourselves  beyond  the  univer- 
sity community.” 

Sorbara’s  remarks  were  greeted  cor- 
dially but  critically  by  the  audience, 
several  of  whose  members  encouraged 


The  campus  was  thronged  Oct.  16  with  students,  faculty  and  staff  from  U of  T,  York,  Ryerson,  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art  and  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  all  protesting  underfunding. 
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President  George  Connell  and  politicians  Gregory  Sorbara,  Larry  Grossman  and  Bob  Rae  listen 
attentively  at  rally. 


him  not  to  “pass  the  buck”  when  he 
attempted  to  insist  that  responsibility 
for  underfunding  rests  with  the  former 
Progressive  Conservative  government 
in  which  opposition  leader  Larry 
Grossman  was  treasurer. 

Grossman,  however,  avoided  partisan 
political  questions  and  acknowledged 
the  damage  underfunding  has  done  to 
the  university  system.  He  said  the  gov- 
ernment should  increase  base  funding  to 
the  universities  by  28.6  percent  over 
three  years  and  provide  $400  million  in 
capital  grants  over  five. 

Given  a relatively  strong  Ontario  econ- 
omy and  a growing  tax  b^ase,  the  prov- 
ince is  financially  able  to  support  univer- 
sity funding  to  at  least  the  average  of 
the  other  nine  provinces,  in  terms  of 
spending  per  student,  Grossman  said. 

He  also  supported  an  increase  of  $68 
million  in  the  faculty  renewal  fund,  to 
$152  million.  However,  the  other  parts 
of  the  Excellence  Fund  should  not  be 
renewed,  he  said,  because  the  univer- 
sities require  base,  not  directed,  funding. 

NDP  leader  Bob  Rae  pointed  out  that 
Grossman’s  funding  proposal  would 
bring  Ontario  universities  to  roughly  the 
national  average  in  spending  per  stu- 
dent, but  that  it  would  take  more  money 
— an  additional  $270  million  to  $450 
million  a year  — to  reach  the  national 
average  in  spending  per  capita  of  prov- 
incial population  or  per  $1,000  of  per- 
sonal income. 

In  a relaxed  address  to  the  supportive 
crowd,  Rae,  like  Sorbara,  urged  the  uni- 
versities to  seek  support  in  the  com- 
munity at  large.  “Let’s  take  the  next 
step,”  he  said.  “You  have  to  reach  out  to 
the  corner  of  Keele  and  Eglinton  in  my 
riding  and  say  to  people  that  it  matters 
what  happens  in  the  university.” 

Rae  underlined  the  importance  of 
broad  and  growing  access  to  post- 
secondary education.  “Who  will  be  the 
Polanyis  of  the  future?”  he  asked.  “Will 
they  come  from  a small  stratum  of  our 
society,  from  the  elite,  or  from  the 
homes  of  the  tailors  and  garment 
workers  and  industrial  workers?” 

In  one  of  only  two  questions  from  the 
floor  following  the  politicians’  remarks. 
Students’  Administrative  Council  presi- 
dent Iggy  Pitt  asked  the  NDP  leader 
why  he  had  not  made  increased  base 
funding  part  of  the  accord  that  has 
allowed  Premier  David  Peterson’s 
Liberals  to  govern. 

Rae  said  there  was  a long  list  of 
important  demands  that  were  not 
achievable  in  bargaining  with  the 
Liberals,  and  reiterated  his  pledge  to 
make  post-secondary  education  a 
matter  of  greater  public  concern. 

Undertaken  initially  by  U of  T,  York 
and  Ryerson,  the  rally  brought  together 
administrators,  faculty,  staff  and 
students  from  the  three  institutions  and 
from  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  and  the  Ontario  College  of 


Art,  who  earlier  joined  the  35-person 
planning  committee.  The  event  was  the 
culmination  of  efforts  to  increase  base 
funding  for  the  universities  that  began 
soon  after  the  Liberal  government  of 
David  Peterson  took  office  more  than  a 
year  ago. 

While  Ontario  universities  were 
pleased  by  the  infusion  of  money  from 
the  Excellence  Fund,  they  expressed  a 
clear  preference  for  increases  to  the 
base,  rather  than  targeted  increases 
over  which  they  have  diminished 
control. 

At  U of  T,  both  the  faculty  and  staff 
association  presidents  stressed  the 
benefits  of  the  cooperative  approach  to 
political  initiatives.  Staff  association 
president  David  Askew  said  the  rally 
demonstrated  to  all  concerned  that  suc- 
cessful lobbying  depends  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  groups.  Michael 
Finlay  son,  president  of  the  faculty 
association,  said  he  hopes  President 
Connell  continues  to  play  an  active,  vis- 
ible leadership  role  in  the  approach  to 
government  and  the  public. 

The  program 

The  day’s  speakers  — representing 
faculty,  staff,  teaching  assistants, 
students  and  university  presidents  — 
were  introduced  by  Ryerson  president 
Brian  Segal. 

“Investing  in  the  education  of  our 
young  people  and  our  mature  students, 
and  in  university  research,  is  as  impor- 
tant as  investments  in  health  care,  roads 
and  social  services,”  Segal  said.  “We 
are  here  to  argue  that  strong  univer- 
sities are  fundamental  to  the  social  and 
economic  future  of  our  society.”  A four- 
percent  base  funding  increase  would  be 
inadequate,  inflicting  further  damage 
on  the  university  system,  he  said. 

Rose  Sheinin,  representing  faculty, 
outlined  the  impact  of  underfunding  on 
teaching  and  the  entry  of  women  into 
the  professoriate.  Celia  Harte,  the 
administrative  staff  representative, 
described  the  effect  on  the  quality  of 
service  to  faculty  and  students.  York 
president  Harry  Arthurs  stressed  the 
importance  of  base  funding,  as  distinct 
from  special , government-directed 
funds.  “We  need  help  with  our  base 
budgets  and  nothing  else  will  do,”  he 
said.  Sheila  O’Neill  of  the  Ryerson  local 
of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Educational 
Workers  described  the  opportunities 
lost  to  aspiring  scholars  and  teachers 
due  to  the  lack  of  new  academic  posi- 
tions. And  Ryerson  student  Barry 
Hayward  spoke  out  for  continued 
accessibility  to  universities  and 
colleges. 

Other  platform  guests  included  OCA 
president  Norman  Hathaway,  acting 
OISE  director  Jack  House  and  MPPs 
David  McFadden  and  Richard  Allen, 
universities  critics  for  the  Conservatives 
and  NDP  respectively. 
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Divestment  unwarranted,  Connell  advised 


While  the  University  will  continue  to 
monitor  companies  with  opera- 
tions in  South  Africa  in  which  it  owns 
shares  to  ensure  that  they  comply  with 
the  Canadian  code  of  conduct,  there  is 
no  firm  evidence  yet  to  warrant  divest- 
ment, President  George  Connell  told  the 
Oct.  23  meeting  of  Governing  Council, 
held  at  Erindale  College. 


Connell  said  the  first  report  of  Albert 
Hart,  the  administrator  appointed  by 
the  federal  government  to  monitor  com- 
pliance, was  inconclusive.  The  Univer- 
sity owns  shares  in  four  Canadian  com- 
panies with  operations  in  South  Africa 
— Moore  Corporation  Ltd.,  Falcon - 
bridge  Ltd.,  Cominco  Ltd.  and  AMCA 
International  Ltd. 


Mandatory  retirement 
upheld  by  court 


by  Judith  Knelman 

The  right  of  Ontario  universities  to 
retire  faculty  members  at  65  has 
been  upheld  in  a judgment  handed  down 
Oct.  15  by  Mr.  Justice  Gibson  Gray  of 
the  Ontario  Supreme  Court.  In  a test 
case,  eight  professors  and  a librarian 
had  challenged  the  universities’  retire- 
ment policies,  arguing  that  they 
amounted  to  discrimination  under  the 
Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms.  The 
judge  ruled  that  the  Charter  does  not 
apply  to  universities,  whose  dealings 
with  employees  are  a matter  of  private 
contract  to  which  the  Charter  was  not 
meant  to  apply. 

“If  he  had  found  that  the  Charter  did 
apply,’’  said  Vice-Provost  David  Cook, 
“we  would  have  had  a whole  new  series 
of  cases.  Any  aspect  of  the  University 
could  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Charter.’’ 

Two  of  the  applicants  were  from 
U of  T:  Ritvars  Bregzis,  former 
associate  librarian,  and  Norman  Zacour, 
a professor  of  history. 

The  judge  also  found  that  though  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  seems  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  Charter  in  that 
it  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  age  only  between  18  and  65  years,  the 
limit  of  65  is  reasonable  in  a democratic 
society.  He  suggested  that  its  removal 
would  throw  pension  plans  into  some 
turmoil  and  increase  imemployment 
among  younger  workers. 

Professor  Norman  Zacour  had  argued 
that  his  having  attained  the  age  of  65 
was  an  arbitrary  reason  for  dismissal. 
The  judgment  quoted  a letter  in  which 
he  asked  the  chairman  of  his  depart- 
ment “why,  if  we  want  to  appoint  a 
Canadian  historian  next  year,  we  can 
only  do  so  by  releasing  someone  who  is 
65,  and  not,  say  someone  who  is  6 foot  5. 
This  is  no  intended  flippancy.’’  The  judge 
acknowledged  that  the  system  of  man- 
datory retirement  had  aroused  frustra- 
tion and  even  animosity  in  those  who 
viewed  their  careers  as  having  been 
arbitrarily  terminated  or  greatly  limited. 

He  noted,  though,  that  all  the  univer- 
sities being  challenged  — U of  T,  York, 
Guelph  and  Laurentian  — offer  such 
opportunities  for  continuing  association 
with  retired  faculty  members  as  access 
to  office  and  research  facilities,  the  right 
to  apply  for  grants,  and  even  continued 
participation  in  the  life  of  academic 
departments  for  professors  emeriti. 

Pointing  out  that  the  elimination  of 
mandatory  retirement  could  inhibit 
faculty  renewal,  the  judgment  quotes 
the  affidavit  of  John  Evans,  former 
president  of  U of  T,  who  argued  that  in 
some  disciplines  knowledge  changes  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  professoriate  turns 
over. 

The  judge  made  reference  to  a July 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  British 
Columbia  in  a similar  challenge  to  the 
authority  of  UBC  to  retire  its  faculty  at 
65.  It  was  found  in  that  case  that  the 
Charter  does  not  apply  to  the 
university. 

Mr.  Justice  Gray  said  that  though  On- 
tario universities  receive  a large  propor- 
tion of  their  funds  from  the  province, 
though  their  powers  were  established  by 


statute  and  though  they  are  granted 
powers  and  exemptions  that  are 
uniquely  governmental  in  nature,  like 
UBC  they  do  not  exercise  governmental 
authority  or  provide  a government 
service. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion of  University  Teachers  and  the 
Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations,  which  co- 
sponsored the  action,  have  indicated 
that  the  Ontario  judgment  is  only  the 
first  step  in  a process  that  may  lead  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

“I  find  it  incredible  for  the  judge  to 
conclude  that  the  Charter  doesn’t  apply 
to  a public  institution,’’  said  Howard 
Epstein,  OCUFA’s  executive  director. 
“It  is  a virtual  certainty  that  there  will 
be  an  appeal.’’ 

Michael  Finlayson,  president  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Associa- 
tion, said  he  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  judge  dismissed  in  one  paragraph 
the  argument  of  the  administration  that 
the  abolition  of  mandatory  retirement  is 
inconsistent  with  tenure . The  judge  said 
that  the  prospect  of  administrative  con- 
venience or  inconvenience  had  no 
weight  in  his  decision. 


Final  offer 


The  University  made  its  final  offer  to 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Educational 
Workers,  Local  2,  at  an  Oct.  22 
meeting,  the  first  with  conciliator 
Murray  Lapp.  The  union,  which 
represents  about  2,400  teaching 
assistants,  markers  and  others,  has 
called  a strike  vote  for  Nov.  6 and  7. 

The  parties  remain  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  union’s  ability  under  the 
contract  to  grieve  hiring  decisions. 
CUEW  negotiators  have  tabled  pro- 
posals that  would  amend  the  contract  to 
allow  grievances  on  behalf  of  students 
who  apply  for  teaching  assistantships 
but  are  not  hired.  The  University’s  pro- 
posed amendments  would  permit  the 
union  to  grieve  only  in  matters  not 
involving  hiring  and  only  on  behalf  of 
members  of  the  bargaining  imit  already 
employed  under  the  contract. 

Local  president  Andy  Mitchell  said 
the  union  has  no  plans  to  request  a con- 
ciliator’s report.  He  said  CUEW  wants 
to  leave  the  door  open  for  further  talks. 
Under  Ontario  labour  law,  a union  can 
legally  strike  16  days  after  the  presenta- 
tion of  a conciliator’s  “no-board’’  report 
— a report  that  does  not  recommend 
arbitration. 

Meanwhile,  an  arbitration  panel  has 
ruled  that  CUEW,  Local  2,  has  the  right 
to  pursue  a 1985  hiring  grievance 
against  the  University.  However,  the 
University  may  decide  to  appeal  the 
ruling  to  the  courts,  on  the  ground  that 
the  panel  exceeded  its  authority  to 
interpret  the  collective  agreement. 

'The  grievance  in  question  was  filed  on 
behalf  of  a teaching  assistant  who  was 
not  rehired  for  the  next  session.  The 


“The  advisory  board  on  social  and 
political  aspects  of  University  invest- 
ment has  come  to  the  conclusion , with 
one  dissenting  vote,  that  there  is  not 
now  clear  ground  for  adopting  the  in- 
junction [divestment]  which  would  be 
required  by  a corporation  not  in  com- 
pliance with  our  policy,’’  Connell  said. 

“We  cannot  state  with  any  degree  of 
assurance  that  any  of  the  companies  are 
failing  to  comply  with  the  Canadian 
code  of  conduct,’’  says  the  advisory 
board’s  memorandum.  “In  some  areas, 
such  as  the  [racial]  integration  of 
facilities,  Falconbridge  and  Cominco 
may  not  be  as  far  advanced  as  the  other 
two  companies.’’ 

However,  if  continued  surveillance 
shows  that  the  companies  in  question 
fail  to  live  up  to  the  code  of  conduct  or  to 
report  fully  on  their  compliance.  Univer- 
sity policy  calls  for  divestment  of 
shares,  Connell  said. 

In  a four-page  memorandum  to  the 
president,  the  advisory  board  questions 
the  validity  of  the  federal  administra- 
tor’s conclusions  and  the  code  of  con- 
duct’s lack  of  specific  benchmarks  for 
measuring  compliance. 

'The  advisory  board  is  unanimous  in  its 
opinion  that  Hart’s  first  report,  released 
last  June,  is  less  helpful  than  expected, 
Connell  said.  “With  one  exception,’’  the 
advisory  board  memorandum  states, 
“the  code  of  conduct  does  not  establish 
benchmarks  against  which  the  perform- 
ance of  individual  companies  can  be 
measured.  That  one  exception  is  the 
level  of  minimum  wages  paid  by  the 
companies.’’ 

The  president  said  that  on  the  board’s 
advice  he  will  write  to  both  the  adminis- 
trator and  the  secretary  of  state  for  ex- 
ternal affairs,  recommending  to  the 
former  that  he  improve  reporting  on 
compliance  and  to  the  latter  that  he  take 
steps  to  strengthen  the  code. 

“I  think  there  is  reason  to  expect  that 
the  actions  taken  will  have  some  in- 
fluence on  government , on  the  adminis- 


trator and  indeed  on  the  corporations,’’ 
Connell  said. 

Two  of  the  companies  in  which  the 
University  owns  shares,  Moore  and 
Falconbridge,  were  paying  a minimum 
wage  below  the  standards  set  out  in  the 
code.  Hart’s  report  said.  However,  in 
correspondence  with  the  president’s  ad- 
visory board,  Moore  insisted  that  it  has 
taken  steps  to  raise  minimum  wages  to 
the  recommended  level  and  Falcon- 
bridge has  questioned  Hart’s  findings, 
contending  that  it  does  in  fact  meet  the 
pay  standards. 

“This  is  a very  difficult  issue  for  this 
university  as  for  many  others,’’  Connell 
told  Council.  “It  is  an  issue  on  which  in 
my  view  no  moral  certitude  is  possible. 
There  is  clearly  widespread  dismay  and 
concern  in  the  University  community 
concerning  events  in  South  Africa  and  a 
wish  on  the  part  of  many  members  of 
the  community  to  take  a specific  action, 
in  whatever  way  appears  to  be  open  to 
them,  to  bring  about  some  amelioration 
of  the  situation. 

“We  are  observing  and  have  for  the 
last  several  months  observed  rapidly 
changing  circumstances  and  conditions 
prevailing  in  South  Africa  in  the  atti-> 
tudes  of  corporations,  Canadian  and 
others,  and  in  the  attitudes  of  govern- 
ments. It  has  clearly  been  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  advisory  board  to  examine 
this  highly  volatile  situation  in  the  light 
of  the  policy  which  Council  adopted  last 
year.’’ 

Commenting  on  the  president’s 
response  to  the  board,  alumni  rep- 
resentative Paul  Cadario  said  the  onus 
is  on  the  companies  in  question  to  prove 
compliance,  and  that  if  they  cannot  do 
so  in  a reasonable  period  of  time,  the 
University  should  divest  itself  of  their 
shares. 

“My  interpretation  of  the  policy  con- 
forms to  the  view  that  Mr . Cadario  has 
stated,’’  Connell  said. 

See  COUNCIL  : Page  8 


made  to  TAs 


University  said  the  union  had  no  right  to 
file  a grievance  on  the  former  TA’s 
behalf.  The  union  appealed  that  decision 
to  an  arbitration  panel,  which  con- 
sidered not  the  merits  of  the  case  itself, 
but  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
grievance  should  be  heard  at  all . 

Because  the  contract  sets  out  criteria 
for  fairness  in  hiring,  the  application  of 
those  criteria  must  be  subject  to 
grievance  and  arbitration,  the  panel 
ruled. 

“We  do  not  accept  that  individual 
hiring  decisions  made  by  the  University 
are  matters  that  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  collective  agreement.  ...  We  do  not 
accept  that  the  University,  on  the  one 
hand,  can  agree  that  it  will  consider 
various  criteria  in  hiring  and  that  it  will 
exercise  its  right  to  hire  in  a fair, 
reasonable  and  equitable  manner  but  on 
the  other  hand  ...  successfully  argue 
that  its  individual  hiring  decisions 
should  not  be  subject  to  arbitral  review 
because  such  review  is  inconsistent  with 
and  detrimental  to  collegiality  among 
members  of  the  academic  community.’’ 

The  report  is  endorsed  by  two 
members  of  the  three-person  panel  — 
CUEW  representative  Paul  Pellettier 
and  chairman  Harry  Freedman,  a 
lawyer  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board.  The  chairman 
is  selected  by  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  in  negotiations. 

In  a written  dissent  appended  to  the 
ruling,  William  Cook,  counsel  for  the 
University,  argued  that  the  union  has  no 
right  under  the  contract  to  grieve  hiring 
decisions  on  behalf  of  persons  not 
employed  by  the  University. 


“In  our  case  [the  individual  in  ques- 
tion] has  no  status  to  file  a grievance 
and  proceed  to  arbitration  because  the 
parties  have  specifically  agreed  that 
employment  is  a prerequisite  for  the 
filing  of  a grievance,”  Cook  wrote. 

In  addition,  the  union  has  no  right  to 
file  a policy  grievance  on  the  application 
of  the  contract,  because  the  specific  case 
in  question  has  no  implications  for  the 
union  as  such,  he  said. 

John  Parker,  labour  relations  direc- 
tor, said  the  issue  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  University.  While  procedures  are 
in  place  to  challenge  hiring  decisions 
outside  the  collective  agreement  if 
discrimination  is  alleged,  the  inclusion  in 
the  contract  of  the  right  to  grieve  hiring 
decisions  would  jeopardize  all  hiring 
decisions  made  by  the  faculty  and  also 
the  jobs  of  those  hired. 

University  departmental  chairmen 
and  faculty  members  are  mindful  of  the 
possibility  of  problems  in  hiring  approx- 
imately 1,800  new  TAs  each  year  and 
are  willing  to  take  steps  to  address 
specific  problems  outside  the  collective 
agreement  if  they  occur,  Parker  added. 

Union  spokesman  Dannie  Otto  said 
the  union  has  had  the  right  to  grieve 
hiring  decisions  in  the  past  and  that 
other  CUEW  locals  also  have  this  right. 
The  University  disputes  both  claims. 

The  right  is  important  to  graduate 
students  generally,  Otto  said,  because 
there  are  only  2,400  jobs  available  for 
about  6,000  graduate  students  and 
fairness  in  hiring  is  therefore  essential. 
At  other  universities  the  employment 
rate  for  graduate  students  is  as  high  as 
98  percent,  he  said. 
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science,  but  it’s  not  very  conspicuous. 
It’s  on  an  occasion  like  this,  when  you 
notice  that  you  have  something,  that 
you  start  treasuring  it. 

“My  fondest  hope  is  that  our  appetite 
for  science  in  Canada  will  increase  with 
eating,  so  to  speak.  This  is  an  activity 
that  profoundly  affects  our  future,  not 
just  our  technological  future  but  our 
pride  in  ourselves.’’ 

Fundamental  scientific  discoveries 
inevitably  lead  to  new  technology, 
Polanyi  said.  “I’ve  been  saying  that  for 
20  years,  and  it  has  turned  out  to  be  all 
too  true.  As  a spin-off  of  the  work  we 
did,  we  discovered  that  those  chemical 
reactions  formed  vibrationally  excited 
molecules  and  that  you  could  put  those 
molecules  in  a tube  and  infrared  radia- 
tion of  very  high  intensity  would  come 
out.  That’s  what’s  called  the  chemical 
laser  or,  more  generally,  the  vibrational 
laser. 

“We  are  often  asked  about  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  our  work  and  we’re 
asked  to  be  quite  explicit  about  them.  I 
think  that’s  something  one  cannot 
honestly  be  if  one  is  engaged  in  basic 
science,  asking  questions  about  what 
makes  nature  tick.” 


Steam  tunnel 
repairs 

All  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic 
will  be  cut  off  between  42  and 
44  St.  George  St.,  the  new  offices  of  The 
Varsity,  until  the  end  of  June  to  allow 
for  extensive  repair  of  steam  tunnels. 
The  tunnels  are  the  path  for  steam 
heating  to  every  University  building  on 
the  east  side  of  St.  George,  including 
Victoria  and  St.  Michael’s  Colleges. 

The  tunnels  between  the  central 
steam  plant  and  the  rear  of  42  St. 
George  St.  will  be  excavated,  the  roof 
removed,  replaced  with  new  concrete 
and  the  excavation  backfilled.  This  is 
scheduled  to  take  place  from  now  until 
the  end  of  December.  In  February, 
further  excavation  will  block  access  to 
Galbraith  Road.  Cars  will  be  required  to 
exit  and  enter  via  King’s  College  Road. 

From  March  through  June,  traffic  on 
St.  George  Street  will  be  restricted  to 
two  lanes. 


Polanyi  said  he  hopes  the  receipt  of 
the  prize  will  change  nothing  about  his 
professional  life.  “I  will  have  the  same 
struggles  along  with  everybody  else  to 
find  research  funds.  It  is  a tremendous 
struggle  and  I will  be  considered,  I hope, 
on  my  merits,  and  not  because  of  any 
prize. 

“I  would  like  to  remain  a scientist  who 
is  producing.  I love  science.  I love  the 
interaction  with  the  colleagues  around 
me  who  make  it  possible  to  do  some- 
thing, and  I want  to  continue  with  it.” 

Reporters  at  the  news  conference 
pressed  Polanyi  to  comment  on  the 
possible  use  of  lasers  in  the  anti -ballistic 
missile  system,  called  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  or,  more  popularly, 
“Star  Wars”.  Although  clearly  reluc- 
tant to  enter  into  a discussion  of  arms 
control , Polanyi  said  he  felt  entitled  to 
comment  because  of  his  long-standing 
concern  for  peace. 

“The  future  of  the  world  hinges  on 
coming  to  terms  with  nuclear 
weapons,”  he  said.  “You  can  try  to 
destroy  them,  but  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  make  them  will  continue  to  exist.  We 
haven’t  come  to  terms  with  that.  We 
cannot  save  ourselves  the  effort  of 
adjusting  to  this  perilous  new  world  by 
inventing  a gadget,  however  complex, 
to  save  us.  The  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  is  a gadget.  It  won’t  save  us. 
Only  negotiation  and  a new  attitude  to 
the  settlement  of  differences  between 
nations  will  do  that.” 

“What  the  prize  does  tend  to  do,” 
Polanyi  continued,  “is  give  added  and 
often  unnecessary  weight  to  the  things 
one  says.  I’m  still  exactly  the  same 
moderately  nondescript  individual  I was 
when  I woke  up  this  morning,  but  the 
amount  of  attention  that  is  paid,  for  a 
while  at  least,  changes.” 

The  degree  to  which  a Nobel  prize 
changes  one’s  life  is  evidenced  by  the 
experience  of  the  only  other  living  Cana- 
dian laureate,  Gerhart  Herzberg  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  who  was 
awarded  the  prize  for  chemistry  in  1971. 

“In  the  first  year  it  was  very  difficult 
to  get  any  research  work  done,’ 
Herzberg  said.  “Winning  the  prize 
means  a complete  change  in  your  life. 
Suddenly,  everybody  thinks  you  know 
everything:  you  get  the  most  extra- 
ordinary requests  for  information.” 

He  said  that  in  the  year  following  his 
Nobel  he  received  an  average  of  three  or 
four  requests  per  day  to  speak  to  a wide 
variety  of  groups.  “Even  after  10  years 
I get  half  a dozen  invitations  per 
month,”  he  said.  “They  decrease,  but  it 
takes  time.” 

Given  Polanyi ’s  eloquence  and  his 
long-standing  support  for  arms  control. 


HartHouse 

food  services 


ith  the  Christmas  Season  approaching,  why  not  plan  your 
festivities  in  the  most  beautiful  settings  on  campus? 


W hether  you  are  planning  a wine  and  cheese  party,  a more 
elaliorate  reception  or  a fonnal  luncheon  or  dinner,  we  have  the 
facilities  to  accommodate  groups  ol  any  size.  Our  unique  catering 
serv  ice  offers  an  exciting  array  of  delectable  menus,  designed  to 
ensure  the  success  of  any  occasion.  We  are  proud  to  provide 
superb  cuisine  and  attentive  service. 


Please  call  our  Hesemition  Office  at  978-2449  for  more 
infonnation. 


a subject  of  great  public  interest,  he  is 
likely  to  be  in  even  greater  demand  as  a 
speaker,  Herzberg  added. 

He  said  his  only  reservation  about  the 
prize  is  that  while  he  was  singled  out  for 
the  honour,  many  excellent  scientists 
deserving  of  recognition  do  not  receive 
it  to  the  same  degree.  “I  wouldn’t  have 
minded  sharing  it  with  one  or  two  other 
people.  It  is  in  some  respects  embar- 
rassing when  one  is  picked  out.  Other 
people  are  equally  successful  in  science. 
How  do  you  compare  work  on  apples 
and  oranges?” 

That  Canada’s  only  recent  Nobel 
prizes  in  science  have  been  for 
chemistry  is  not  surprising,  he  said. 
“Physics  is  more  difficult  here  because 
we  don’t  have  the  fundamental  support 
for  science  in  Canada  that  would  allow 
us  to  go  into  elementary  particle  physics 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  US,  Germany 
and  Switzerland.” 

Canadians  have  won  the  Nobel  four 
times,  once  for  medicine,  once  for  peace 
(Lester  Pearson  in  1957)  and  twice  for 
chemistry.  However,  Herzberg  said  that 
despite  difficult  financial  conditions, 
there  is  a great  deal  of  interesting  scien- 
tific research  under  way  in  Canada 
today,  and  that  this  work  could  result  in 
prizes  in  future. 

Love  of  science 

In  a biographical  sketch  written  in  the 
late  1970s,  Polanyi  said  he  came  to  his 
love  of  science  slowly,  through  hard 
work.  “By  doing  science  I came  to  be 
captivated  and  engrossed  by  the  beauty 
of  the  subject  matter  and  the  thrill  of 
the  challenge  that  it  offered. 

“I  found  in  the  course  of  my  studies 
that  physics  was  too  arid  for  my  tastes 
— too  close  to  the  abstractions  of 
mathematics  — whereas  biology,  for  all 
the  appeal  of  living  systems,  seemed 
lacking  in  quantitative  structure.  This 
was  a personal  assessment  based  on  a 
wealth  of  ignorance.  I would  not  care  to 
defend  that  judgement  today,  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  a suitable  one  for  me 
several  decades  ago.” 

As  a young  man,  Polanyi  came  close 
to  leaving  research  for  science  journal- 
ism. While  still  in  England,  he  applied 
for  a job  in  television  with  the  BBC,  but 
the  producer  who  offered  him  the  posi- 
tion urged  him  not  to  accept.  “Being  a 
midwife,  although  great  fun,  isn’t  as 
much  fun  as  giving  birth,  so  stay  with 
your  science,”  she  said.  He  took  her 
advice. 


Polanyi  was  born  in  Berlin  on  Jan.  23 
1929,  the  son  of  scientist  and 
philosopher  Michael  Polanyi.  The  family 
left  Germany  in  1933  in  opposition  to 
Naziism  and  the  elder  Polanyi  accepted 
the  chair  of  physical  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Manchester.  There  he 
built  a major  research  school,  from 
which  his  son  received  his  PhD  in  1952. 

John  Polanyi’s  first  acquaintance  with 
Toronto  came  in  1940,  when  he  was  one 
of  about  100  children  of  British  univer- 
sity faculty  members  evacuated  to 
Canada  from  the  war  zone.  For  three 
years  he  lived  with  Dr.  Malcolm 
Cameron,  then  chief  surgeon  at  St. 
Michael’s  Hospital. 

Upon  receipt  of  his  doctorate,  Polanyi 
was  urged  to  return  to  Canada  by 
E.W.R.  Steacie,  the  originator  of  the 
National  Research  Council’s  post- 
doctoral program.  Following  work  at 
the  NRG  and  Princeton  University, 
Polanyi  joined  the  University’s  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  in  1956. 

At  that  time  chemistry  had  begun  to 
emerge  from  its  concentration  on  “bulk 
reactions”  to  focus  on  the  energy  states 
of  individual  molecules.  “I  was  looking 
for  ways  of  relating  the  rates  of 
chemical  processes  to  the  states  of 
motion  of  colliding  molecules.  It  turned 
out  to  be  easier  initially  to  look  at  the 
motions  of  the  newly-born  products  of 
chemical  reaction  than  to  control  those 
in  the  reagents.” 

Polanyi  has  been  the  recipient  of  a 
plethora  of  awards,  special  lectureships 
and  honorary  degrees.  On  Oct.  25  he  left 
for  Rome  to  become  one  of  about  75 
members  of  the  Pontifical  Academy  of 
Science,  an  international  gathering  of 
eminent  scientists. 

In  his  congratulatory  statement  at  the 
news  conference.  President  Connell 
called  Polanyi  an  “outstanding  scientist 
and  teacher”.  Geraldine  Kenney- 
Wallace,  also  of  thp  chemistry  depart- 
ment and  chairman  of  the  Research 
Board,  termed  his  accomplishment 
“tremendous”  and  praised  his 
“molecular  ingenuity”.  And  physicist 
Robin  Armstrong,  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science,  said  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  a better  representative 
for  University  researchers  and 
teachers. 

The  prize  has  given  “an  immense 
boost”  to  the  morale  of  the  depart- 
ments, Armstrong  said.  “It  means  a lot 
to  our  reputation  as  a major  research 
centre.” 


Art  competition  winner 


Denyse  Thomasos,  a student  at 
Erindale  College,  has  been  awarded 
one  of  the  five  top  prizes  in  the 
College  Arts  1986  national  competi- 
tion. She  was  chosen  from  143 
finalists  for  her  work  “South  African 
Pain”;  a total  of  4,000  young  artists 


from  across  the  country  took  part  in 
the  competition.  Thomasos  stands  in 
front  of  a mural  she  painted,  with 
another  Erindale  student,  Denise 
Vanson,  in  the  foyer  of  the  North 
Building  on  the  Erindale  campus. 
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UTSA  alarmed  at 
new  merit  concept 


The  policy  implicit  in  a draft  proposal 
on  salary  increases  given  to  the 
Performance  Management  Working 
Group  has  been  circulated  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Staff  Association  in 
an  emergency  move  designed  to  alert 
staff  members  to  what  UTSA  regards 
as  “dramatic  consequences’’. 

The  association  decided  to  hold  a 
series  of  information  sessions  on  the 
draft  proposal  in  order  to  receive  direc- 
tion from  its  members.  The  concept  is  to 
be  discussed  at  a meeting  of  the 
working  group  on  Oct.  30. 

According  to  UTSA’s  description,  the 
draft  suggests  that  across-the-board 
economic  increases  be  abolished.  All 
salary  increases  would  be  awarded 
solely  on  the  basis  of  an  annual  perfor- 
mance review.  The  salary  ranges  would 
initially  be  cut  so  that  the  midpoint 
became  the  maximum,  above  which 
salaries  would  be  frozen  at  their  current 
level . For  people  in  this  situation , the 
increases  would  be  for  one  year  only,  so 
that  a person  with  a red-circled  salary 
who  got  the  highest  possible  increase  in 
one  year  might  have  to  take  a cut  the 
following  year  if  the  merit  rating 
declined.  The  salary  ranges  would  be 
adjusted  to  meet  inflation  when  the 
administration  felt  that  such  a move 
was  necessary. 

The  idea  behind  the  draft,  says  Ed 
Janzen,  manager  of  compensation  in  the 
human  resources  department  (formerly 
personnel  and  labour  relations),  is  to 
distribute  the  money  available  for  salary 
increases  in  a way  that  does  not  penalize 
people  at  the  top  of  their  ranges.  It  is 
decidedly  not  an  attempt  to  save  money, 
he  says. 

“People  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
range  are  saying  that  they  don’t  get 
recognized  for  their  merit.’’  Under 
the  present  policy  for  determining 


salary  increases,  people  at  the  top  of 
their  ranges  don’t  receive  merit  pay 
since  the  ranges  are  increased  to  take 
account  of  the  economic  increase  only. 
The  University  can’t  afford  simply  to 
raise  the  ceilings  and  pay  out  more  for 
merit,  says  Janzen.  The  virtue  of  the 
idea  to  be  discussed  is  that  it 
redistributes  what  is  available  in  what 
may  be  regarded  by  some  people  as 
more  equitable. 

Janzen  says  UTSA  has  incorrectly 
informed  its  members,  that  only  up  to 
five  percent  of  all  staff  could  get 
exceptional  merit  rating  under  the  new 
plan.  He  also  takes  issue  with  UTSA’s 
claim  that  University  salaries  are  not 
competitive.  “Our  midpoints  reflect  the 
average  rate  paid  in  the  community.’’ 

The  UTSA  description  indicates  that 
the  top  merit  pay  increase  would  be  nine 
percent,  but  according  to  Janzen  if  the 
University  had  more  more  money  it 
could  raise  the  merit  ceiling. 

The  UTSA  members  who  spoke  at  the 
information  meetings  last  week  were 
clearly  hostile  to  the  plan.  Some  said  it 
would  increase  competitiveness  in 
offices,  pitting  worker  against  worker 
and  discriminating  against  parents  of 
young  children  who  would  find  it 
difficult  to  stay  late.  Others  pointed  out 
that  an  atmosphere  of  antagonism  bet- 
ween workers  and  supervisors  might 
arise.  The  prospect  of  a much  higher 
turnover  in  staff  was  frequently  men- 
tioned. Members  felt  that  the  proposal 
was  fundamentally  flawed  and  should  be 
withdrawn. 

Janzen  says  he  is  not  surprised  at  the 
hostility  expressed  at  the  meetings 
“given  the  material  that  UTSA  has  put 
out.’’  He  feels  that  the  association  acted 
too  hastily  in  informing  its  members  of  a 
concept  that  has  not  even  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  working  group. 


Supercomputer  gets 
commercial  customer 


Uof  T’s  new  Centre  for  Large  Scale 
Computation  (CLSC)  has  landed  its 
first  commercial  contract  for  services  on 
the  Cray  X-MP/24  supercomputer  that 
could  mean  income  of  a million  dollars  a 
year. 

Omnibus  Computer  Graphics  Inc.  of 
Toronto  has  signed  a three-year  agree- 
ment with  CLSC  to  use  the  Cray  for 
preparing  complex  animated  sequences. 
The  company,  which  also  operates  out 
of  New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  produces 
graphics  for  advertising,  television  and 
films. 

Lloyd  Parker,  CLSC  director,  said  the 
Omnibus  contract  means  that  by  next 
April,  CLSC  will  likely  hit  the  targeted 
income  of  $500,000,  the  amount  the 
computer  is  expected  to  bring  in  that 


Correction 


The  deadline  for  applications  for 
funding  from  the  Unesco/CIDA 
assistance  program  for  small  projects 
beneficial  to  developing  countries  is 
November  U,  not  Nov.  4 as  reported  in 
the  Bulletin  Oct.  14. 


time  if  it  is  to  be  financially  viable  in  the 
long  run. 

CLSC  hopes  to  sign  another  contract 
within  a week,  Parker  said,  but  it  must 
first  install  the  potential  customer’s 
software  and  demonstrate  modes  of 
access.  He  said  another  three  contracts 
are  in  the  works. 

Parker  also  announced  the  successful 
completion  of  the  Cray’s  one-month 
acceptance  period.  'The  Cray  functioned 
at  peak  efficiency  for  99.4  percent  of  the 
month.  “Glitches”  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  occurred  not  in  the  Cray 
itself  but  in  the  interface  between  the 
two  front-end  niachines  and  the  Cray, 
Parker  said. 

Vice-President  (Research)  David 
Nowlan  said  the  40  faculty  members 
and  graduate  students  who  have  used 
the  Cray  for  studies  in  such  subjects 
as  astronomy,  physics  and  sociology 
are  “very,  very  happy  with  the 
machine.” 

Typical  of  the  Cray’s  users  is  Pro- 
fessor Richard  Peltier,  whose  studies  of 
turbulence  in  fluids  have  taken  more 
than  100  hours  on  the  machine.  Peltier 
praised  its  mastery  of  the  enormous 
amounts  of  information  required  to 
mimic  the  processes  of  nature.  “Small, 
slow,  conventional  computers  can’t  deal 
with  the  complexity,”  Peltier  said. 


OTEBOOK 


Tom  Hendry  looks  wistfully  out  the  window  of  his  office  in  University  College. 


Twelve -year-old  Ashleigh  Hendry 
arrived  at  school  shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Oct.  14  Bulletin  to 
find  a classmate  whose  father  teaches 
here  displaying  an  article  by  Tom 
Hendry.  Ashleigh’s  father,  the 
Barker  Fairley  Distinguished  Visitor 
in  Canadian  Culture  at  University 
College,  had  written  in  Forum  about 
the  delightful  distractions  of  academic 
life  as  seen  through  a second-story 
window  that  faces  the  quadrangle. 
Eventually  he  realized  that  if  he  was 
going  to  get  any  work  done  he’d  have 
to  turn  his  desk  around,  books  being 
easier  to  ignore  than  lovers. 

The  grade  7 teacher  at  Jesse 
Ketchum  School  was  so  taken  with 
the  article  that  she  decided  to  read  it 
aloud  and  ask  the  class  to  draw  scenes 
suggested  by  it.  Hendry  now  has  a 
sheaf  of  crayon  pictures  of  lovers 
viewed  through  a window.  “It  must 
be  kind  of  a romantic  age,”  he  says. 
“They  all  zeroed  in  on  the  ghosts  of 
those  people  on  the  blanket  flying  off 
to  somewhere  else  through  the  trees 
and  tapping  at  the  window.” 

/O^ 

A degree  from  U of  T can  lead  to 
immortality.  At  least  for  students 
of  astronomy  with  sharp  eyes  and 
tenacity.  Comet  Wilson  is  proof. 
When  24-year-old  U of  T graduate 
Christine  Wilson,  now  a student  at 
the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  noticed  a smear  on  a 
photographic  plate  she  took  from  the 
48-inch  telescope  at  the  Palomar 
Observatory  near  San  Diego  Aug.  5, 
she  did  some  follow-up  research.  She 
reported  the  find  to  the  International 
Astronomical  Union  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  which  verifies,  catalogues  and 
names  new  discoveries.  At  first  her 


report  of  a previousy  undiscovered 
comet  about  320  million  miles  from 
the  sun  was  discounted,  but  she 
persevered  and,  with  the  help  of  a co- 
worker, arranged  for  verification  by  a 
French  observatory.  The  existence 
confirmed,  the  astronomical  union 
named  the  astronomical  phenomenon 
for  her.  Comet  Wilson  will  come 
within  60  million  miles  of  earth  in 
April,  but  will  be  visible  only  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  Its  discoverer 
hopes  to  make  the  trip  south  to  see  it. 
In  the  meantime  she  continues  her 
studies  at  Caltech  in  Pasadena.  Born 
in  Massachusetts,  Wilson  grew  up  in 
Toronto  and  has  dual  Canadian/ US 
citizenship.  She  received  a BSc  degree 
in  physics  and  astronomy. 

An  academic  who  wins  distinction 
for  the  dryness  of  his  output  may 
not  always  want  to  brag  about  it.  In 
the  case  of  Professor  Bruce  Drewitt, 
though,  the  entire  Department  of 
Anthropology  is  singing  his  praises 
and  looking  forward  to  sharing  the 
fruits  of  his  labour  at  its  next  social 
gathering.  Drewitt  won  first  prize  for 
mature  dry  red  table  wine  in  the 
recent  Amateur  Wine  Makers  of 
Ontario  competition. 


Among  the  honours  that  went  to 
Dudley  Herschbach,  a Harvard 
chemist,  before  he  was  named  a Nobel 
Prize  winner,  was  the  Michael  Polanyi 
Medal  in  1981.  Michael  Polanyi,  also 
a distinguished  chemist,  was  the 
father  of  John  Polanji  of  U of  T,  who 
shares  the  award  with  Herschbach 
and  Yuan  T.  Lee  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 
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Installation  of 
Trinity  provost 


Robert  Painter,  professor  of 
biochemistry,  will  be  installed  as 
the  eleventh  provost  of  Trinity  College 
in  a ceremony  in  the  MacMillan  Theatre 
of  the  Edward  Johnson  Building  at 
8 p.m.  Oct.  28. 

The  gold-plated  key  used  at  the 
original  college  on  Queen  Street  West 
will  be  presented  to  Professor  Painter 
by  James  C.  Baillie,  chairman  of  the 
college’s  390-member  Corporation,  the 
Trinity  governing  body.  The  Most 
Reverend  Robert  L.  Seaborn,  chancellor 
of  Trinity,  will  formally  install  Painter 
as  the  new  provost. 


Among  those  attending  will  be 
Lieutenant-Governor  Lincoln  Alex- 
ander, the  Archbisop  of  Toronto,  the 
Most  Reverend  Lewis  S.  Garnsworthy 
and  Trinity  graduate  President  George 
Connell. 

Painter,  who  received  his  doctorate 
in  biochemistry  from  the  University 
of  Liverpool,  came  to  Canada  to 
the  Connaught  Laboratories  in  1957. 
His  current  research  in  the  Department 
of  Biochemistry  is  in  immunology,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  organizers  for  the 
recent  immunology  congress  in 
Toronto. 
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IMPORTANT  MESSAGE 


FOR  “U  of  T”  Professors,  Faculty  and  Staff  Members 

date  Today timf  Now 

FROM  Your  “U  of  T”  travel  counsellors 

OF  THE  RIDER  TRAVEL  GROUP 

PHONE  NUMBER  Ul6)  596-6999 


MESSAGE  We’re  the  yrofessional  travel  Qrouy  for  you  — the 
travelling  yrofessional! 

The  Rider  Travel  Group 

A Preferred  Agency  of  the  University  of  Toronto 


RESEARCH  NEWS 


For  further  information  and  application  forms  for  any  of  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 


Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind 

Investigators  are  reminded 
that  applications  for  the  E.A. 
Baker  Foundation  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness 
research  grants  and 
fellowship  awards  are  due 
December  1 at  the  agency. 
This  is  a change  in  applica- 
tion deadline  date  from 
Dec.  15  in  previous  years. 
The  usual  University 
signature  conditions  are  in 
effect  for  these  awards. 

Canadian  Northern  Studies 
Trust  Awards 

Studentships  for  research  in 
northern  studies  are  offered 
for  1987-88;  each  award  is 
valued  at  $10,000  per  year. 
Please  contact  Prof.  R.L. 
Jeffries,  Department  of 
Botany,  978-3534,  for  fur- 
ther informaton  and  applica- 
tion forms.  The  deadline  for 
receipt  of  applications  is 
January  15. 

Department  of  Indian  & 
Northern  Affairs 

The  Northern  Scientific 
Training  Program  (1987-88) 
is  offered  to  graduate  and 
fourth-year  undergraduate 
students.  Please  contact 
Prof.  R.L.  Jeffries,  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  978-3534, 
for  application  forms  and 
further  information.  The 
deadline  for  applications  is 
November  7. 

Huntington  Society  of 
Canada 

The  society  has  announced 
that  as  available  funds  for 
research  are  fully  committed 
to  current  work  in  progress , 
the  annual  research  award 
competition  for  1987-88  has 
been  conceded. 

Pew  Charitable  Trusts  and 
Rockefeller  Foundation 

A new  competitive  grants 
program  has  been  announced 
for  support  in  1987;  Health 
of  the  Public:  An  Academic 
Challenge.  Funds  will  be  pro- 
vided to  up  to  six  academic 
centres  in  the  US  and 
Canada  to  support  innov- 
ative approaches  to  health 
care  and  health  professional 
education.  Support  will  be 
offered  for  five  years,  with 
the  first  year  targetted  to 
start-up  activities.  Further 
details  on  program  objectives 
and  guidelines  for  selection 
may  be  obtained  from  ORA. 

The  initial  submission  will 
be  in  the  form  of  a two-  to 
three-page  letter  of  intent,  to 
include  a summary  of  institu- 
tional resources  and  a list  of 
objectives.  Deadline  for 
receipt  is  November  3 at  the 
University  of  California,  San 
Francisco. 

Savoy  Foundation 

The  foundation  offers  a 
limited  number  of  one-year 
studentships  for  research  in 
the  biological,  behavioural  or 
social  sciences  as  they  relate 
to  the  field  of  epilepsy.  Ap- 
plicants must  be  admitted  to 
graduate  school  by  the  time 
the  award  is  to  take  effect,  or 
must  already  be  engaged  in 
an  M Sc  or  PhD  program. 
Further  information  on  this 
award  may  be  obtained  from 
ORA.  The  deadline  for  sub- 
mission is  December  1. 

Laidlaw  Scholar  Program 

A new  initiative  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Laidlaw 
Foundation  for  the  1987-88 
year.  Eligible  candidates  will 
be  outstanding  scholars  of 
any  nationality  who  have 
made  distinguished  contribu- 
tions of  an  interdisciplinary 


nature  to  the  advancement 
of  family  studies  and  social 
welfare  policy.  Applications 
must  be  jointly  submitted  by 
an  Ontario  university  and  an 
organization  in  the  profes- 
sional service  field.  One 
award  will  be  made  in  each 
year. 

Further  details  on  this  new 
program  may  be  obtained 
from  ORA.  The  deadline  for 
submissions  is  October  31. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

American  Lung  Associaton 
— research  grants: 

November  1. 

Arthritis  Society  — group 
facilitation  and  group 
development  (preliminary 
proposal):  November  15. 

J.P.  Bickell  Foundation  — 
Faculty  of  Medicine , 
deadline  at  the  faculty 
research  office,  November  3; 
faculties  other  than 
medicine,  deadline  at  ORA: 
November  3. 

Canadian  Heart  Founda-' 
tion  — junior  personnel 
awards;  stroke  research 
fellowships;  teaching 
fellowships:  Decerw6er  1. 

Canadian  Life  Insurance 
Association  — scholarships 
(nominations):  December  15. 

Canadian  Lung  Associa- 
tion — physiotherapy 
section,  fellowships: 
December  1. 

CNIB  (E.A.  Baker  Founda- 
tion) — research  grants; 
fellowships : December  1 . 

Canadian  Northern 
Studies  Trust  Awards  — 
studentships,  contact 
Department  of  Botany: 
January  15. 

Canadian  Nurses’ 
Respiratory  Society  (Cana- 
dian Lung  Association)  — 
personnel  and  research 
grants:  November  1. 

Department  of  Indian  & 
Northern  Affairs  — northern 
scientific  training  program, 
contact  Depatment  of 
Botany:  November  7. 

Energy,  Mines  & 

Resources  — research 
agreements:  Nowemfeer  15. 

Gerontology  Research 
Council  of  Ontario  — 
research  fellowship: 

December  1. 

Hannah  Institute  for  the 
History  of  Medicine  — 
fellowships;  research  grants; 
scholarships;  November  1. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 
— National  Welfare  Grants 
(National  Welfare  Grants 
Reference  Manual  1977, 
please  note  date  of  issue, 
remains  valid  for  all  pro- 
grams in  this  division)  — 
research  projects;  research 
group  development;  senior 
welfare  research  fellowships; 
health  care  systems 
research;  public  health 
research  and  development, 
research  and  information: 
November  1; 

National  Health  Research  & 
Development  Program  — 
research  projects;  studies; 
demonstration  projects; 
preliminary  development 
projects:  December  1; 
fellowships  (MSc  and  PhD): 
February  15. 

(Please  note  change.) 

International  Life  Sciences 
Institute  — Kenneth 
Morgareldge  Award , 
nominations:  November  26. 

Kidney  Foundation  of 
Canada  — nephrology 
scholarships:  1. . 

Lady  Davis  Fellowship 
Trust  — personnel  awards: 
November  SO  (in  Israel). 

Laidlaw  Foundation  — 
scholar  program:  October  31. 


Medical  Research  Council 

— maintenance  (renewal 
only);  equipment;  program 
grants  (new  and  renewal,  full 
applications);  operating 
(renewal);  MRC  scientists; 
research  associateships; 
November  1; 
biotechnology  retraining 
awards;  biotechnology 
training  centre;  centennial 
fellowships;  fellowships  (new 
and  renewal);  studentships 
(new);  travel  grants;  dental 
fellowships : December  1 . 

Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  — Ontario 
renewable  resources 
research  grants  program; 
November  H. 

Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association  (US)  — post- 
doctoral awards;  research 
grants;  clinical  research 
grants;  November  30. 

National  Cancer  Institute 
of  Canada  — research;  equip- 
ment; grants  to  cancer 
research  units  or  equivalent; 
Terry  Fox  equipment  for 
new  investigators: 

November  15; 

CCS  McEachern  award 
(fellowship);  CCS  M.  Le^ult 
award  (nursing  fellowship): 
December  1. 

National  Institute  of  Nutri- 
tion — institutional  awards; 
personnel  awards: 

November  1. 

National  Institutes  of 
Health  (US)  — competing 
continuation  and  supple- 
mental research  grants: 
November  1. 

National  Research  Council 
of  Canada  — research 
associateships:  iVoyemier  30. 

NSERC  — operating, 
group  operating;  infrastruc- 
ture ; university  research 
fellowships;  conference; 
publications;  northern  sup- 
plement : November  1 . 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  — personnel 
awards;  conference  program; 
publication  program: 
November  28. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 

— research  grants;  informa- 
tion grants:  bJovember  1; 
career  scientists  (open  com- 
petition): November  15; 
fellowships:  JawMary  15. 

Ontario  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  — 
renewable  resources 
research  grants: 

November  15. 

Ontario  Ministry  of 
Northern  Development  & 
Mines  — geoscience  research 
grants:  November  15. 

Pew  Charitable  Trusts/ 
Rockefeller  Foundation  — 
health  of  the  public  (letter  of 
intent):  November  3. 

Physiotherapy  Foundation 
of  Canada  — research 
grants:  November  1. 

Savoy  Foundation  Inc.  — 
research  grants;  fellowships: 
November  1. 

studentships : December  1. 

Social  Sciences  & 
Humanities  Research  Coun- 
cil — Research  Communica- 
tion Division  — aid  to  occa- 
sional scholarly  conferences 
in  Canada  (March-June): 
October  30. 

New  SSHRC  Research 
Grants  guidebook  and 
application  forms  are  now 
available  from  ORA. 

U of  T — research  grants: 
November  1. 

Damon  Runyon -Walter 
Winchell  Cancer  Fund  — 
fellowships : December  15. 

Whitehall  Foundation  Inc. 
(Life  Sciences)  — research 
grants;  grants-in-aid: 
December  1. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


Barker  Fairley,  painter, 
was  head  of  German  dept. 


Barker  Fairley 


Barker  Fairley, 
professor  emeritus, 
a German  scholar  who 
achieved  a reputation 
as  a painter  after  his 
retirement  from  U of 
T,  died  Oct.  11  at  the 
age  of  99. 

Fairley  served  the 
University  of  Toronto 
in  one  capacity  or 
another  for  71  years. 

President  George  Con- 
nell told  Governing 
Council  last  week,  and 
his  passing  is  “an 
event  in  our  history’’. 

He  was  honoured  in 
May  at  a birthday 
celebration  held  by 
University  College  to 
launch  the  Barkey 
Fairley  Distinguished 
Visitorship  in  Cana- 
dian Culture.  At  that 
time  he  arranged  with 
the  Marianne  Friedland 
Gallery  a retrospective 
show  of  20  of  his  oil 
paintings,  with  part  of 
the  proceeds  to  go  to 
the  visitorship  fund . 

“He  was  proud  of  the 
college  and  proud  of 
making  a contribution 
to  Canadian  culture,” 
said  Professor  W.F.  Blissett,  a col- 
league and  friend. 

Born  in  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  Fairley 
came  to  UC  as  a professor  of  German  in 
1915  after  five  years  of  teaching  at  the 
fledgling  University  of  Alberta.  He 
became  interested  in  Wordsworth’s 
poetry  and  considered  at  one  time 
switching  fields,  but  the  head  of  the 
English  department  at  UC,  W.J. 
Alexander,  discouraged  him.  So  he  pur- 
sued his  research  interests  in  German, 
becoming  an  internationally  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  Goethe.  In  1936  he 
became  head  of  the  German  depart- 
ment, a post  he  held  rmtil  his  retirement 
20  years  later. 

In  1968,  as  U of  T awarded  him  an 
honorary  doctorate,  he  commended  the 
institution  for  the  freedom  given  to  him 
to  pursue  other  interests  during  his 
career  there  as  a German  scholar.  “He 
had  an  inquiring  attitude  toward  people 
and  the  world  all  his  life,”  said  Blissett, 
who  teaches  English  at  UC.  “He  was 
never  confused  as  to  who  he  was  and 
what  he  was  interested  in.  He  was  so 
much  all  of  a piece,  always  unmistakably 
Barker.” 

His  first  book,  published  in  1927,  was 
a study  of  the  English  poet  Charles  M. 
Doughty.  About  two  weeks  before  he 
died,  he  remarked  to  Blissett:  “You’re 
interested  in  Edmund  Spenser.  Was 
Spenser  appreciated  in  his  lifetime?” 
Blissett  replied  that  he  was.  “Poor 
Doughty,  who  liked  Spenser  so  much, 
wasn’t,”  said  Fairley. 

If  Fairley  had  been  measuring  his 
own  career,  he  would  have  found  some- 
thing in  common  with  Spenser.  He 
was  appreciated  during  his  lifetime 
as  a superior  scholar,  writer  and 
painter.  He  held  honorary  doctorates 
from  York,  Carleton,  Alberta,  Leeds 
and  Waterloo  as  well  as  UofT, 
and  in  1957  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  awarded  him  the 
substantial  prize  of  $10,000  in  recog- 
nition of  his  distinguished  services  to 
scholarship. 

His  German  scholarship  was  known 
for  its  fresh  approach  and  its  solidity.  In 
1932  he  published  Goethe  as  Revealed  in 
His  Poetry.  He  edited  Goethe’s  letters 
and  poems  and  in  1947  produced  the 


definitive  work  A Study  of  Goethe.  Six 
years  later  he  brought  out  a book  of 
essays  on  Faust.  He  also  published 
studies  of  Heinrich  Heine  and  Wilhelm 
Raabe  and  when  he  was  over  80  pro- 
duced a prose  translation  of  Faust  that 
is  in  wide  use.  “If  I had  been  pushed  [to 
write],  the  work  would  have  suffered, 
whereas  now  ...  I can  say  that  I got  the 
very  best  out  of  myself,”  he  said  in  the 
1968  convocation  speech. 

He  also  shone  outside  the  German 
department.  He  was  a founder -member 
of  the  CCF  political  party,  precursor  of 
the  NDP.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
The  Rebel,  which  became  the  Canadian 
Forum,  and  produced  critical  articles  on 
modern  British  writers  for  its  pages.  He 
befriended  and  became  the  spokesman 
for  the  Group  of  Seven  painters,  whose 
work  initially  aroused  misgivings  in  the 
Canadian  art  world,  and  in  1931  he  took 
up  painting  himself. 

“The  only  existing  photograph  of  the 
Group  of  Seven  includes  Barker 
Fairley,”  said  Marianne  Friedland. 
“There  was  a very  close  link  between 
them  in  the  30s  and  40s.  He  inspired 
them,  and  they  in  turn  inspired  him. 
They  had  in  common  a love  of  the  Cana- 
dian landscape,  and  they  all  painted  it 
from  out  in  the  open.  But  their  view  of 
the  landscape  was  pre-Picasso  and 
Barker’s  post-Picasso.  His  painting  was 
very  abstract  and  for  that  period  ahead 
of  its  time.  That’s  why  he  has  influenced 
a lot  of  younger  painters  in  Canada 
today.” 

His  painting  was  rediscovered  in 
1978,  when  there  was  a lineup  around 
the  block  and  a sellout  within  five 
minutes  of  the  opening  at  the  FViedland 
Gallery.  The  retrospective  show,  his 
fifth  at  that  gallery,  will  run  from  Nov. 
15  to  Nov.  28. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  for 
him  at  4 p.m.  Oct.  31  in  the  West  Hall  of 
UC  with  a eulogy  by  former  U of  T 
president  Claude  Bissell . Contributions 
in  his  memory  may  be  made  to  the 
Barker  Fairley  Distinguished  Visitor- 
ship  in  Canadian  Culture  c/o  the  prin- 
cipal’s office  at  University  College. 

An  interview  on  his  85th  birthday  will 
be  rebroadcast  tonight  on  the  CBC’s 
Ideas  at  9 p.m. 


HartHouse 

food  services 


Fun  and  fashion 


A fashion  show  at  the  Koffler 
Centre  (above)  Oct.  19  and 
a less  fashionable  show  put  on 
by  staff  of  the  physical  plant  de- 
partment (below)  Oct.  16  in  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building  audi- 


torium raised  more  than  $1,500  for 
U of  T’s  United  Way  campaign.  To 
date,  the  campaign  has  raised 
$260,000,  or  70  percent  of  the  goal, 
with  many  departments  still  to 
report. 


100% 


90% 

80% 

70% 

60%  1 

1 

50%  1 

1 

40%  1 

1 

.30%  1 

1 

20%  1 

1 

10%  B 

1 

U of  T United  Way  goal:  $371 ,000 


Gallery  Club 


DLY  PRESENTS 


our  annual 

Seafood  Festival 

I I I I I I I I 

featuring  a Fresh  Oyster  Bar 


celebrate 

I I I 

November  3-28 


I I I 

with  us. 


DINNER  RESERVATIONS 

Monday  through  Friday  5:30  to  7:30  pm  CALL  978-2445 

I • I ^ I i I I I ...J 1 
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PHOTOS-  STEVE  BEHAL 


Governing  Council  briefs 


Council 

Continued  from  Page  3 


Morton  welcomes  Council  to 
“western  outpost” 

Welcoming  Governing  Council  to 
U of  T’s  “western  outpost”  for  its  Oct. 
23  meeting,  Canadian  historian 
Desmond  Morton,  Erindale’s  new  prin- 
cipal, recounted  the  accomplishments  of 
the  college  in  its  20-year  history.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time,  the  college’s 
standards  of  academic  admissions 
match  those  of  the  other  two  campuses. 
Although  the  raising  of  standards  is 
costly  in  terms  of  the  province’s  “crude 
funding  formula”,  the  academic  benefits 
and  the  benefits  for  college  life  have 
been  enormous,  he  said.  However,  the 
college  is  not  without  its  problems, 
many  of  which  are  familiar  elsewhere. 
Study  space  for  students  is  scarce,  the 
college  is  in  need  of  a new  academic 
building,  and  the  University -wide  reduc- 
tion in  library  acquisitions  has  been 
keenly  felt  on  the  Mississauga  campus. 
However,  some  new  residence  space  has 
been  built,  the  fundraising  drive  for 
scholarships  launched  by  Principal  Paul 
Fox  has  been  a success,  and  a new  fund- 
raising effort  is  under  way  to  meet  the 
need  to  improve  the  library.  In  general, 
and  despite  the  problems  caused  by 
underfunding,  Morton  said  Erindale  is 
just  where  it  wants  to  be:  in  Canada’s 
greatest  university  in  one  of  the 
country’s  fastest-growing  young 
communities. 

Research  fund  for  Polanyi 
proposed 

The  University  has  been  asked  to  con- 
sider the  establishment  of  a personal 
research  fund  on  the  order  of  half  a 
million  dollars  a year  for  five  years  for 
Nobel  laureate  John  Polanyi  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry.  Governing 
Council  member  and  engineering  pro- 
fessor S.M.  Uzumeri  made  the  sugges- 
tion at  the  Oct.  23  meeting.  The 
establishment  of  the  fund  would  be  a 
tangible  symbol  of  the  University’s  com- 
mitment to  and  recognition  of  ex- 
cellence, Uzumeri  said.  President 
George  Connell  said  he  would  consider 
the  proposal . Connell  said  Polanyi  is  a 
scientist  “of  incredible  gifts  and 
achievements”  and  a fine  ambassador 
for  the  University.  “He  will  move  on  a 
much  wider  stage  now,  be  much  more 
visible,  and  have  much  more  influence 
with  governments  and  policy  makers,” 
the  president  said.  “He  has  been  noted 
for  his  eminent  good  sense  on  a whole 


range  of  policy  issues  over  the  years.  I 
expect  the  content  of  his  messages  will 
not  change  but  will  be  heard  and  be 
more  influential  in  future.”  The  recep- 
tion given  to  Polanyi  at  the  Oct.  16  rally, 
the  day  after  the  announcement  of  the 
prize  for  chemistry,  was  “inspiring,” 
Connell  said,  “a  marvelous  moment.” 

Alway  released  to  National 
Gallery 

The  University  has  agreed  to  a request 
from  Minister  of  Communications  Flora 
Macdonald  to  release  Hart  House 
warden  Richard  Alway  to  become  ac- 
ting director  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Canada  in  Ottawa,  President  Connell 
said.  Connell  said  the  minister  appealed 
to  the  University  through  him  to  permit 
Alway  to  fill  the  position  following  the 
resignation,  for  reasons  of  ill  health,  of 
the  current  director.  In  a letter  to  the 
president,  Macdonald  said  Alway  is 
“uniquely  qualified”  to  direct  the 
gallery  in  the  “critical  interim”  until  the 
permanent  appointment  is  made. 

Rally  a beginning 

It  was,  to  say  the  least,  an  up-beat  week, 
beginning  with  the  announcement  of 
John  Polanyi’s  Nobel  Prize  and  ending 
with  the  first  University  of  Toronto 
Day.  In  between,  Metropolitan  Tor- 
onto’s five  university -level  post- 
secondary institutions  — and  all  . their 
constituent  groups,  from  students  to  ex- 
ecutive heads  — held  a rally  for 
adequate  provincial  base  funding.  “It 
could  not  have  been  more  successful,” 
Connell  told  Council.  “I  believe  the 
members  of  the  legislature  in  atten- 
dance and  the  minister  of  colleges  and 
universities  were  all  very  much 
impressed.”  U of  T Day  was  “a 
marvellous  beginning  for  an  enterprise 
I’m  sure  will  continue  in  future  years  as 
we  build,  in  a constructive  way,  our 
community  relations,”  he  said. 

U of  T’s  international 
connections 

The  president  also  briefly  described  his 
summer  visit  to  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore.  In  both  he  met  a large 
number  of  graduates  anxious  to  main- 
tain their  links  with  the  University.  In 
Singapore,  he  told  Council,  a greater 
number  of  permanent  secretaries  — 
equivalent  to  our  deputy  ministers  — 
are  graduates  of  this  University  than  of 
any  other  in  the  world.  Four  received 


U of  T degrees  in  engineering  in  1970, 
one  in  1971. 

Earth  sciences  centre  under 
way 

As  construction  continues,  fund- 
raising for  the  earth  sciences  centre  is  in 
progress.  “At  a later  time  I will  be  able 
to  put  Council  in  the  picture  with  regard 
to  the  total  financial  basis  of  the  pro- 
ject,” Connell  said.  “We  do  have  a 
financial  squeeze  for  two  reasons  in  this 
case.  The  cash  flow  permitted  by  the 
government  was  slower  than  we  had  an- 
ticipated on  the  basis  of  discussions  with 
the  previous  government.  And  the 
tenders  of  at  least  two  of  the  major  con- 
tracts have  come  in  higher  than  our 
estimates.”  Council  also  heard  a 
description  of  the  reasons  for  cost  infla- 
tion on  the  law  library  expansion  from 
Janice  Oliver,  assistant  vice-president 
(facilities  and  administrative  systems). 
In  response  to  the  request  for  more  in- 
formation, Oliver  said  price  inflation  in 
the  booming  Toronto  construction 
market  and  the  necessity  of  significant 
design  changes  to  the  original  plans  led 
to  an  increase  in  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  project  from  $6.3  to  $8.3  million. 
Council  approved  a motion  ratifying  the 
cost  increase  and  providing  for  a further 
increase,  to  $8.8  million,  in  private  fun- 
ding in  the  amount  of  $500,000  to  pro- 
vide a lecture  hall. 


In  other  business... 

Council  approved  a new  pension  plan  for 
administrative  staff.  Employees  who 
are  at  least  60  and  have  20  years  of  ser- 
vice can  retire  with  an  actuarially 
unreduced  pension  on  June  30, 1986,  or 
at  the  end  of  any  month  thereafter.  ... 
The  appointments  of  Dona  J.  Harvey  as 
assistant  vice-president,  public  affairs, 
and  Murray  Death,  assistant  vice- 
president,  alumni  affairs  and  develop- 
ment, were  approved.  ...  Dr.  David 
Gorman  has  been  appointed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  radiation  protection 
authority,  effective  Oct.  23,  1986.  ... 
Council  approved  a $3.2  million  capital 
project  to  improve  and  enlarge  the 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  The  Faculty 
of  Music’s  building  plan  and  that  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law  will  be  incorporated  in  a 
single  design.  ...  Council  approved 
“housekeeping”  amendments  to  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  with  the 
faculty  association. 


Council  members  Michael  Jackel 
representing  administrative  staff,  and 
Fawn  Currey,  representing  graduate 
students,  expressed  disappointment  at 
the  president’s  position. 

“This  is  very  much  a moral  issue,” 
Jackel  said.  “We  keep  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  council  is  not 
prepared  to  take  a particular  stand.  It 
appears  to  some  of  us  that  we  are 
waiting  for  someone  else  to  tell  us  what 
to  do.” 

Currey  said  she  does  not  believe  let- 
ters to  the  administrator  and  secretary 
of  state  will  cause  the  government  to 
take  a firmer  stand  against  apartheid. 

“This  is  a government  that  can’t  even 
force  Air  Canada  to  comply  with  regula- 
tions on  South  Africa,”  she  said.  “I 
never  (;hought  I’d  say  this,  but  thank 
God  for  the  free  market.  They  [private 
companies]  are  leaving  without  you.” 

Collective  bargaining 

In  his  report  to  Council,  Connell 
referred  briefly  to  the  recent  negotia- 
tions between  the  administration  and 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Educational 
Workers,  Local  2,  which  represents 
U of  T teaching  assistants.  He 
reminded  new  Council  members  that 
the  responsibility  for  collective  bargain- 
ing is  delegated  to  the  administration. 

“I  don’t  believe  it  is  helpful  to  the  pro- 
cess of  collective  bargaining  to  have  the 
issues  exposed  at  the  council  table  or  at 
meetings  of  its  standing  committees,” 
he  said. 

“It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  the 
details  of  the  process  of  collective 
bargaining  should  not  become  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  at  this  council  until 
they  reach  an  end-point,  and  that  end- 
point is  normally  in  the  form  of  a recom- 
mendation from  the  administration  for 
approval  of  the  collective  agreement.” 
The  president  said  he  would  keep  the 
chairman  of  Council  apprised  of 
developments;  members  could  request 
information  through  Provost  Joan 
Foley  and  Vice-President  (Business 
Affairs)  Alec  Pathy  at  any  time,  he  said. 

The  University  made  its  final  offer  to 
the  union  Oct.  22;  the  CUEW  executive 
has  received  a mandate  from  the 
membership  to  hold  a strike  vote  Nov.  6 
and  7. 

At  the  outset  of  the  meeting,  CUEW 
representative  Dannie  Otto  distributed 
copies  of  an  open  letter  to  Governing 
Council  to  all  the  members  in  atten- 
dance. The  letter  outlines  the  union’s 
stand  on  the  issue  of  hiring  grievances, 
the  most  contentious  issue  under 
negotiation. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Council 
meeting,  Currey,  the  graduate  student 
representative,  moved  that  Otto  be 
allowed  five  minutes  to  address  the 
meeting.  Council  members  voted  10-13 
against  the  motion. 
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nil. 


EQUIPMENT  EXCHANGE 


nil 


The  "Equipment  Exchange"  is  a Purchasing  service  to  facilitate  the  recycling  of  surplus  equipment  within  the  University.  Once  a faculty  or  division  head  has  determined 
that  an  item  of  equipment  or  furniture  is  no  longer  needed,  a “Request  for  Disposal"  form  is  forwarded  from  the  administrative  head  to  Purchasing  (see  UNIFACTS 
procedure  4-18  “Disposal  of  Furniture  and  Equipment").  The  fair  market  value  is  assessed  and  for  external  sales  terms  of  delivery,  payment,  duty  and  tax  implica- 
tions are  determined.  All  necessary  paperwork  including  invoicing,  UNISPRING  update  etc.  will  be  carried  out  in  Purchasing.  If  equipment  or  furniture  is  no  longer 
required  by  the  other  U of  T divisions  it  is  then  available  for  external  sale  including  personal  purchase.  Note:  the  exchange  will  also  include  “wanted"  items. 


Equipment  Available 


Fair  Mkt 


Description 

Qty 

Model 

Age 

Orig.Cost 

Value 

Contact-Phone 

297V  Data  Station 

4 

Northern  Tel. 

5V2  yrs 

$ 3,658  ea. 

$ 400  ea. 

K.  Cheung 

978-5941 

1500-5/10506 

*all  items  are  negotiable* 

1500-5/13097 

1500-5/19204 

1500-5/19377 

Control  Unit  for  8 Devices 

1 

Northern  Tel. 

296V/04342 

3V2  yrs 

3,811 

2,000 

K.  Cheung 

978-5941 

Printer  Terminal 

1 

Hewlett  Pack. 

2635A/2809A00318 

8 yrs 

4,666 

1,000 

K.  Cheung 

978-5941 

Datamedia  Display 

1 

Datamex 

10  yrs 

9 

300 

K.  Cheung 

978-5941 

WordPerfect  V.3.0 

1 

2 yrs 

425 

75 

K.  Cheung 

978-5941 

WordPerfect  V.4.0 

1 

1 yr 

300 

150 

K.  Cheung 

978-5941 

DOS  2.1 

3 

2 yrs 

61  ea. 

30  ea. 

K,  Cheung 

978-5941 

DOS  3.1 

1 

1 yr 

90 

45 

K.  Cheung 

978-5941 

Desktop  Computer 

1 

Hewlett  Pack. 

(-e5  ROMS  & 3 Software) 

9845B 

7 yrs 

32,555 

Flexible  Disk  Drives  (8") 

2 

Hewlett  Pack. 

4,400 

H.C.  Kwan 

978-6378 

9885 

7 yrs 

11,932 

Equipment  Required 

Description 

Qty 

Model 

Contact-Phone 

Personal  Computer 

1 

IBM  or  Compatible 

R.  Zathureczky 

978-3211 

Travel  Programme  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiniiinnninnnnnnn^^^^^^^^^^ 

GUARANTEED  HOTEL  RESERVATIONS:  You  can  use  the  University  Travel  Card  to  hold  a hotel  room  past  6 p.m.  if  you  find  that  arrival  is  impossible  before  The 
Travel  Card  protects  you  if  your  room  isn't  waiting  for  you  upon  your  arrival.  The  hotel  at  which  you  are  booked  must  provide  you  with  a free  night’s  lodging  at  a com- 
parable hotel  nearby  and  reimburse  you  for  any  costs  incurred  in  getting  there  and  pay  for  a long  distance  call  to  inform  family  or  associates  of  your  whereabouts 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Assistant  vice-president, 
alunmi  affairs  and 
development  appointed 


Murray  A.  Death  (pronounced 
Deeth)  of  Cornell  University  has 
been  appointed  assistant  vice-president, 
alumni  affairs  and  development.  Death, 
currently  Cornell’s  director  of  public 
affairs  regional  offices  and  coordinator 
of  college/university  public  affairs 
offices,  assumes  the  U of  T post  Jan.  2. 

Born  in  Weston,  Ont.  in  1945,  Death 
studied  at  Cornell,  obtaining  a bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  business  manage- 
ment and  agricultural  economics  in 
1967.  He  has  spent  18  years  serving  in 
a variety  of  capacities  at  Cornell  in  the 
area  of  dumni  affairs  and  development. 

From  1968  to  1970,  he  was  assistant 
director  of  alumni  affairs  and  then  for 
the  next  three  years  was  director  of  the 
university’s  midwest  regional  office  in 
Chicago,  responsible  for  implementing 
alumni  relations  and  development  pro- 


grams in  cities  throughout  the  mid- 
western  US.  As  associate  director  of 
development  and  the  Cornell  Fund  from 
1973  to  1975,  Death  was  responsible  for 
development  activities  in  the  law  school 
and  graduate  school  of  business  and 
public  administration.  He  then  became 
director  of  the  Cornell  Ftmd,  the  univer- 
sity’s alumni  annual  giving  program, 
which  grew  from  $3  million  in  1975  to 
$10  million  in  1983.  In  1984,  he  assumed 
his  current  position,  directing  the 
activities  of  the  nine  offices  throughout 
the  US  that  implement  the  development 
and  alumni  affairs  program  of  the 
university  and  its  11  colleges  and 
schools. 

At  U of  T,  Death  will  have  direct 
responsibility  for  alumni  affairs  and 
development  and  for  the  University’s 
pending  capital  campaign. 


Assistant  vice-president, 
public  affairs  named 


Dona  J.  Harvey,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Vancouver  Province 
and  managing  editor  and  editor-in-chief 
of  The  Winnipeg  Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  vice-president, 
public  affairs,  effective  Jan.  2. 

Harvey,  born  in  Regina  in  1944, 
received  a BA  in  communications  from 
the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle 
in  1965.  She  has  been  a journalist  since 
1961,  when  she  became  a reporter  at 
the  Everett  Herald  in  Everett,  Wash . In 
1967,  she  joined  The  Edmonton 
Journal,  where  she  worked  as  a 
reporter,  editor  and  then  assistant  to 
the  publisher.  She  became  managing 
editor  of  The  Winnipeg  Tribune  in  1976 
and  was  made  editor-in-chief  the  follow- 
ing year.  From  1981  to  1984,  she  was 
managing  editor  of  The  Province  in 
Vancouver.  During  that  time,  the 
newspaper’s  format  was  changed  from 
broadsheet  to  tabloid  and  circulation  in- 
creased by  20,000  to  158,000. 

Harvey  has  been  a member  of  the 
federal  (Communications  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Canadian  Commission  for 
Unesco  (1983-84)  and  was  chairman  of 
the  editorial  division  of  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion from  1980  to  1983. 

For  the  past  two  years  she  worked  as 
a volunteer  at  the  Interfaith  Academy 
of  Peace  in  Jerusalem,  assisting  with 
their  public  relations  and  publications, 
and  conducting  lectures  for  visiting 
academics,  clergy  and  students. 


National  scholarship 
program  for  U of  T 


by  Patrick  Donohue 

Uof  T has  announced  a series  of 
awards  to  be  known  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  National  Scholarship 
Program . 

In  1987,  five  outstanding  Canadian 
high  school  students  will  receive  the 
scholarships  for  outstanding  academic 
performance,  creative  work,  involve- 
ment in  their  communities  and  interest 
in  world  affairs. 

The  scholarships  will  provide  the 
students  with  $5,000  annually  for  four 
years  of  study  at  U of  T and  free 
residence  accommodation  for  the  first 
year. 

Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice-president 
(planning)  and  registrar,  says  the 
scholarships  will  send  a signal  to  Cana- 
dian high  schools  that,  as  far  as  U of  T 
is  concerned,  all-round  excellence  really 
counts.  The  awards  are  intended  to  both 
recognize  and  induce  top  performance, 
says  Lang.  He  believes  such  a 
prestigious  scholarship  program  is  in 
keeping  with  U of  T’s  national  stature. 

Karel  Swift,  director  of  student 
awards,  says  high  schools  have  shown 
tremendous  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
program.  They  believe  it  could  have  a 
significant  impact  on  Canadian  educa- 
tion, she  says.  “In  an  era  of  increasing 
specialization  in  high  school,  they  see 
this  program  as  emphasizing  a need  for 
breadth,’’  Swift  says. 

The  first  phase  of  a three-stage  plan 
for  awarding  the  scholarships  will  con- 
sist of  the  U of  T book  award  for 
students  of  exceptional  ability.  Each 
high  school  in  Canada  will  be  eligible  to 
nominate  one  student  to  receive  a book 
award. 

Swift  says  a network  of  alumni  is 
being  formed  to  help  schools  allocate  the 
awards.  Because  the  schools  expect  the 
scholarships  to  generate  keen  competi- 


HARCOURTS  LIMITED 


Since  t8i2 

OFFICIAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ROBES 

ALL  CANADIAN  AND  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES 
26  Duncan  Street  TORONTO  (416)  977-4408 


tion,  they  have  indicated  that  the  in- 
volvement of  alumni  as  third  parties  will 
help  to  make  sure  the  choices  are  fair. 

All  students  receiving  U of  T Book 
Awards  will  be  eligible  to  enter  the  next 
stage  of  the  competition:  submission  of 
a piece  of  original  work  such  as  a science 
project,  a philosophical  essay,  a unique 
solution  to  a math  problem,  a musical 
composition  or  a film. 

On  the  basis  of  the  original  work  and 
accompanying  documentation,  about  20 
finalists  will  be  chosen  to  receive 
scholarships  worth  $1,500  and  tenable 
for  four  years  if  the  student  decides  to 
attend  U of  T. 

All  finalists  will  be  invited  to  Toronto 
at  the  University’s  expense  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  a selection  committee.  Swift 
says  the  committee  will  be  looking  for 
candidates  who  are  excited  about  the 
intellectual  life  and  who  also  have  a 
certain  mature  awareness  of  the  world 
around  them.  Leadership  qualities  will 
be  expected,  she  says. 

“By  leadership,  we  mean  the  ability  to 
influence  society  and  the  personal 
attributes  to  have  an  impact  on  other 
people,”  she  says.  “The  students  may 
not  be  overt  leaders  but  they  will  have 
the  potential  to  be.” 

From  among  the  finalists,  the  com- 
mittee will  choose  the  five  national 
scholarship  winners.  Swift  says  the  Uni- 
versity hopes  eventually  to  award  10 
national  scholarships  a year.  Initial 
funding  for  them  will  come  from  be- 
quests and  from  money  donated 
through  the  Varsity  Fund  to  the  Presi- 
dent’s Fund  but  the  University  will  be 
approaching  private  and  corporate 
donors  for  permanent  funding  for  the 
awards.  Swift  said.  Individual  national 
scholarships  will  be  named  in  honour  of 
donors  who  fund  them. 


First  national  scholar 


Dona  J.  Harvey 

She  currently  is  writing  a book  on  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  assistant  vice-president,  public  af- 
fairs, Harvey  will  be  responsible  for  the 
University’s  public  and  government 
relations.  'This  will  include  management 
of  the  Office  of  Public  & Community 
Relations  and  three  University  publica- 
tions (the  Bulletin,  The  University  of 
Toronto  Alumni  Magazine  and 
Columns). 


James  Booth  is  everything  the  Uni- 
versity could  ask  for  in  a national 
scholar.  His  academic  record  is  ex- 
cellent, he  has  racked  up  an  impressive 
list  of  extra-curricular  accomplishments 
and  he  has  acquired  a broad  outlook  on 
the  world. 

To  show  that  Booth  is  the  kind  of 
student  U of  T wants  to  recognize  by  a 
National  Scholarship,  this  year  the  Uni- 
versity awarded  him  a special  entrance 
scholarship  equivalent  to  one  of  the 
scholarships  to  be  awarded  under  the 
new  program  beginning  next  year. 

Booth,  17,  from  Lennoxville,  (^e.,  is 
enrolled  in  Trinity  College  and  is 
studying  biology,  math,  Canadian 
politics,  physics  and  chemistry.  He 
hopes  some  day  to  do  research  in  a field 
combining  biology  and  physics. 

On  graduating  from  Bishop’s  College 
School,  Booth  had  an  average  of  94.  But 
his  high  marks  weren’t  the  the  result  of 
hitting  the  books  without  relief.  In  fact. 
Booth  says  that  he  gets  restless  if  he 
studies  too  intensively. 

Not  that  there  was  much  chance  of 
that  happening  at  BCS.  Booth  was  head 
prefect  of  the  school,  head  of  choir,  a 
member  of  the  debating  team,  a lieuten- 
ant in  the  cadet  band  (he  plays  french 
horn),  an  actor,  a member  of  the 
school’s  soccer  and  rugby  teams  and  a 
gold  medallist  in  the  Canadian  Ski 
Marathon. 

For  a young  man  of  so  many  accom- 
plishments, Booth  is  remarkably  soft- 
spoken  and  modest.  He  describes  the 
work  load  at  U of  T as  reasonably  heavy 
but  he  hopes  to  keep  up  his  involvement 
in  sports  and  music.  That  may  require 
some  difficult  choices,  he  admits.  In 
high  school,  he  says,  students’  activities 


were  arranged  in  such  a way  as  to  avoid 
conflicts. 

After  high  school.  Booth  spent  a year 
in  England  studying  physics,  chemistry 
and  math.  The  studying  was  just  to 
make  sure  he  didn’t  come  to  a standstill 
academically.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
year  was  to  experience  life  from  a dif- 
ferent perspective.  Living  in  England 
gave  him  a new  view  of  world  affairs,  he 
says.  For  instance,  he  found  the  British 
view  of  the  United  States  somewhat 
more  hostile  than  Canada’s. 

While  in  England,  Booth  received 
word  from  his  parents  that  he  had  been 
offered  the  $5,000  U of  T scholarship. 
U of  T already  ranked  high  on  his  list  of 
preferred  universities  because  he 
wanted  to  have  access  to  the  facilities 
available  in  a university  of  this  size  com- 
bined with  the  advantages  of  the  college 
system.  The  scholarship  settled  the 
matter. 

Booth  believes  that  students  will  be 
inspired  by  the  U of  T National  Scholar- 
ship program  as  word  of  it  spreads.  “I 
think  it’s  a good  idea,”  he  said,  “but 
then  I’m  biased.” 

Karel  Swift  of  student  awards  says 
that  this  fall  the  University  also  offered 
a special  admission  scholarship  like 
Booth’s  to  a young  female  graduate  of  a 
Toronto  public  high  school.  The  woman, 
who  had  achieved  100  percent  in  grade 
13,  decided  to  attend  Harvard  because  it 
had  been  her  lifelong  dream  to  do  so. 
Swift  feels,  however,  that,  had  the 
National  Scholarship  progam  been  in 
place,  the  prestige  of  the  award  might 
have  persuaded  the  student  to  attend 
U of  "T.  In  any  case.  Swift  says,  “she 
told  me  our  offer  gave  her  second  and 
third  thoughts.” 
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by  Patrick  Donohue 

X he  sky  is  Varsity  blue.  It’s  our  day.” 

With  that  comment,  Chancellor  John  Aird  sounded 
the  festive  note  for  U of  T Day  on  Saturday,  Oct.  18. 

It  wasn’t  just  the  sky  that  made  the  day  colourful. 
Huge  blue  U of  T Day  banners  adorned  major  Univer- 
sity buildings.  Lampstands  across  campus  were 
decorated  with  thousands  of  yellow  and  orange 
balloons.  Even  the  trees,  their  red  and  gold  leaves 
shining  in  the  rare  autumn  sunlight,  looked  dressed  up 
for  a party. 

The  party  was  the  biggest  this  university  has  ever 
given.  About  15,000  people  attended  the  first-ever 
U of  T Day. 

As  the  Homecoming  float  parade  pulled  into  King’s 
College  Circle  about  11  a.m.,  the  bells  of  the  Soldiers’ 
Tower  Carillon  could  barely  be  heard  above  the  shouts 
of  the  students.  Erindale  College’s  elaborate  enact- 
ment of  key  events  in  the  history  of  U of  T won  first 
prize,  and  one  of  the  float  judges.  President  George 
Connell,  in  yellow  U of  T Day  sweatshirt  and  straw 
boater , was  coaxed  to  his  feet  to  dance  in  the  Erindale 
celebration. 

One  of  the  most  popular  attractions  of  the  day  was 
the  open  house  at  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering.  In  the  lobby  of  the  Galbraith  Building, 
decorated  with  arches  made  of  blue  and  gold  balloons, 
people  thronged  around  students’  exhibits. 

One  display  featured  an  electronic  “mouse”  in  a 
maze.  Looking  something  like  a camera  on  wheels,  the 
device  turned  according  to  signals  from  infra-red  rays 
boimced  off  the  walls.  In  the  quad  of  the  Galbraith 
Building  an  airship  manoeuvred  gracefully  in  response 
to  radio  control.  In  the  fourth  floor  aerospace 
engineering  lab,  adults  and  children  waited  up  to  an 
hour  to  test  their  skills  in  the  flight  simulator . 

’The  lobby  of  the  Faculty  of  Library  & Information 
Science , decorated  with  streamers  and  pots  of  yellow 
and  rust -coloured  mums  and  balloons,  proved  hardly 
big  enough  to  accommodate  the  events  held  there. 
Marion  Wilburn’s  talk  on  tracing  one’s  British 
ancestry  had  to  be  moved  to  a lecture  room.  Kevin 
Harrington’s  booth  for  providing  facts  about  first 
names  drew  a steady  stream  of  inquirers.  The  rare 
book  appraisal  service  attracted  volumes  from  hun- 
dreds of  attics  in  Toronto. 

A hum  of  scholarly  activity  emanated  all  day  from 
the  Research  Fair  for  the  Humanities  & Social 
Sciences  in  the  East  and  West  Halls  of  University 
College.  People  tried  out  Professor  Randall  McLeod’s 
portable  collator,  which  uses  mirrors  to  spot 
discrepancies  in  different  printings  of  the  same  text. 
Other  visitors  pored  over  volumes  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Canadian  Biography,  hoping  to  win  a complete  set  by 
finding  obscure  facts. 


U of  T Day 
a ^dam 
good  show’ 
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Clockwise  from  upper  left:  The  engineers’  open  house  draws 
curious  youngsters;  judging  the  Homecoming  float  parade; 
SAC  rolls  along;  nobody  beefs  to  this  chef;  clowning  around  at 
lunch  time;  Scarborough  College’s  giant  keyboard  salutes  the 
Great  Computer  Race;  at  Hart  House  Nobel  Laureate  Professor 
John  Polanyi  tells  the  public  what  it’s  like  to  be  a scientist. 
(Photo  left,  Steve  Behai.  Others:  Heidi  Toogood) 


On  King’s  College  Circle,  the  oohm-paah-paahing  of 
the  Blue  & White  Alumni  Band  welcomed  visitors  to 
the  hospitality  tent  for  free  coffee,  muffins  and 
cookies.  Beside  the  tent,  the  first  annual  Erindale 
invitational  croquet  tournament  proceeded  at  a 
leisurely  pace  with  participants  garbed  in  academic 
gowns  and  mortar  boards,  prisoners’  stripes  and  19th 
century  fashions. 

Across  the  circle  in  front  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building,  to  the  accompaniment  of  billowing  smoke 
and  rock  music,  the  SAC  barbeque  offered  excellent 
hamburgers  and  hotdogs. 

The  Hart  House  Chorus  roamed  through  the  house, 
entertaining  crowds  with  a capella  sin^ng,  while 
sculptor  Alex  de  Cosson  discussed  his  installation 
sculpture  “Bridgit”  in  the  quadrangle. 

So  many  potential  U of  T students  attended  the 
Arts  & Science  Saturday  in  Hart  House  that  by 
11.30  a.m.  supplies  of  hand-out  material  had  been 
exhausted. 

A mock  trial  and  a panel  discussion,  “So  You  Want 
to  Be  a Lawyer”,  drew  standing-room -only  crowds  to 
the  Faculty  of  Law. 

No  matter  what  the  department,  curious  Toronto- 
nians could  be  found  wandering  its  halls. 

Some  of  their  comments: 

“I  just  love  the  look  of  these  old  buildings.” 

“Aren’t  they  fabulous?” 

“My  legs  are  getting  tired.” 

“Do  you  see  anywhere  to  leave  a donation?” 
Organizers  are  pleased  with  the  results.  Marvi 
Ricker,  director  of  public  and  community  relations, 
said  the  University  community  is  already  looking 
forward  to  next  year’s  U of  T Day.  U of  T Day  co- 
ordinator Bert  Pinnington,  director  of  alumni  affairs, 
predicted  that  even  more  people  will  attend  next  year 
“because  the  word  is  out  — it’s  a darn  good  show.” 
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Corporate-higher 
education  award 


Nominations  are  invited  for  the  1987 
Corporate-Higher  Education 
Forum  award.  The  award  of  $5,000  is  to 
recognize  excellence  in  furthering 
corporate-university  cooperation  in 
research. 

Nominees  need  not  be  Canadian 
citizens  but  the  work  will  have  been  per- 
formed in  Canada.  Candidates  must  be 


proposed  and  recommended  in  writing 
by  two  persons.  Nomination  forms  are 
available  from  the  Corporate-Higher 
Education  Forum,  1155  Dorchester 
Boulevard  W.,  Suite  2501,  Montreal, 
H3B  2K4. 

Nominations  for  the  1987  award  close 
January  16. 


Marlin  , 
rag!  Corporate 

Travel 

A UNIVERSITY  PREFERRED  AGENCY 

MARLIN  TRAVEL  IS  PLEASED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  SELECTED  BY  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  AS  ONE  OF  ITS  THREE  PREFERRED  TRAVEL 
AGENCIES. 

WE  WANTED  TO  ACQUAINT  YOU  WITH  SOME  OF  OUR  SERVICES,  AND 
THE  BENEFITS  WE  ARE  ABLE  TO  PROVIDE  YOU. 

BUSINESS  TRAVEL 

• Private  dedicated,  unlisted  telephone  number  485-6771 

• Worldwide  Air,  Hotel  and  Car  Rental  reservations 

• 24  Hour  Emergency  HELP  LINE 

• Fare  and  Tariff  Department  to  provide  low  cost  flights 

• Discounted  Corporate  rates  at  hotels  and  for  car  rentals 

• Local  aid  at  150  offices  across  Canada 

• Quality  Control  Program 

• Boarding  passes  on  permissible  airlines 

• Advanced  seat  selection  where  available 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  office 

• Free  cancellation  insurance  (for  medical  reasons),  if  recommended 
by  us 

• $100,000  Flight  Accident  Insurance,  at  no  charge 

• Guarantee  of  lowest  scheduled  airfares 

VACATION  TRAVEL 

• 5%  Discount  on  a wide  range  of  specified  vacation  packages, 
cruises,  charter  flights  and  coach  tours 

• Free  Advice  and  Planning  Assistance  for  your  trips 

CONTACT  OUR  CORPORATE  OFFICE: 

118  EGLINTON  AVE.  W. 

TORONTO 

(416)  485-6771 

GRAND  PRIZE  DONOR  FOR  THE  UNITED  WAY  CAMPAIGN 


United  W^y 

OFCREATERIXJRONTO 

WE  CARE  ABOUT  YOU. 


Marlin  Corporate  Travel  Marlin  Corporate  Travel 


BALMY  BERMUDA:  the  superb 
CAMBRIDGE  BEACHES  hotel,  set  on  a 
25-acre  peninsula  with  two  beaches,  plays 
host  to  a small  group.  Play  golf  or  tennis, 
drop  in  for  high  tea  at  any  establishment, 
or  be  gloriously  indolent.  One  week  in 
January,  one  in  February. 

WASHINGTON  ART  WEEK: 

three  major  art  exhibitions  including  the 
AGE  OF  SULEYMAN  THE  MAGNIFI- 
CENT beckon  the  art  enthusiast  to 
Washington  in  February.  Escorted  by 
Glenn  Ryley. 


GEMS  & GLITTER:  attend  the 

annual  European  Jewellery  Fair  in  Basle 
— the  major  showcase  of  European  watch 
and  jewellery  design  — in  the  company  of 
Jack  Bunting  of  Secrett.  Late  April. 

HISTORIC  ENGLISH  GAR- 
DENS: not  just  any  old  garden  tour. 
With  Dr.  Douglas  Chambers  explore  over 
twenty  gardens  from  the  16th  to  the  20th 
centuries,  to  discover  the  history  of  land- 
scape. Chelsea  Flower  Show  also.  May. 

HOUSES  OF 


TREASURE 

BRITAIN:  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
visit  some  of  the  smaller  private  treasure 
houses  rarely  open  to  the  public,  and  to 
meet  the  owners  and  guardians  at  private 
receptions.  May. 


SPARKS,  SLATER  & ASSOCIATES  LTD 

1 Gloucester  Street,  #102,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4Y  1L8 
(416)  921-3138 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Roman  Pakula,  Professor 
Emeritus,  Department  of 
Microbiology,  Sept.  19, 1986. 

Born  in  Plotzk,  Poland  in 
1910,  Professor  Pakula 
began  his  career  as  a 
biological  scientist  as  a 
student  at  the  University  of 
Warsaw  in  1931,  specializing 
in  microbiology.  He  received 
aPhilMin  1937.  With  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  he 
fled  to  the  western  region  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cazimi  in  Lvov.  In 
1941  he  was  drafted  into  the 
Russian  army. 

In  1946  he  returned  to 
Warsaw  to  resume  his 
doctoral  studies  and  received 
his  PhD  in  1950.  Three  years 
later  he  was  awarded  the 
degree  of  dozent  in  science 
through  the  medical  school  of 
the  University  of  Warsaw. 

In  1948  he  was  named 
director  of  the  streptococcal 
and  staphylococcal  reference 
laboratories  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Hygiene  in 
Warsaw,  a post  he  held  until 


he  left  Poland.  He  became  a 
professor  at  the  University 
of  Warsaw  in  1954  and  from 
1953  to  1964  was  head  of  the 
department  of  microbiology 
at  the  medical  school . He  was 
also  secretary  of  the 
microbiological  committee 
and  head  of  the  laboratory  of 
bacterial  genetics  of  the 
Institute  of  Biochemistry 
and  Biophysics  of  the  Polish 
Academy  of  Science. 

In  1949-50  he  was  a fellow 
of  WHO,  working  in  London. 
His  international  reputation 
now  assured,  he  visited  many 
research  institutions  in 
Europe,  South  America  and 
Israel  to  describe  his 
research  in  the  genetic 
transformation  of  bacteria, 
contributing  much  to 
scientists’  understanding  of 
how  bacteria  acquire 
transforming  DNA  naturally 
and  are  converted  from 
harmless  microorganisms  to 
highly  infectious  ones. 

In  1962  he  attended  the 
International  Congress  of 
Genetics  in  Montreal  and 


was  approached  about  the 
possibility  of  coming  to  the 
Connaught  Medical  Research 
Laboratories.  He  did  so  in 
1964  and  remained  until 
1966,  when  he  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  Department 
of  Microbiology  then  in 
the  School  of  Hygiene  at 
U of  T. 

He  was  made  a full  pro- 
fessor in  1967  and  was  acting 
chairman  of  the  department 
from  1972  to  1975,  during 
the  period  when  the  School 
of  Hygiene  was  dissolved  and 
its  departments  incorporated 
into  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
From  1975  to  1978  he  was 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine’s 
representative  in  micro- 
biology and  parasitology  to 
the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy, 
where  he  taught  the 
principles  of  bacterial 
genetics  and  drug  resistance. 

Contributions  to  the  Dr. 
Roman  Pakula  Award 
established  to  honour  his 
memory  may  be  sent  to 
Karel  Swift  at  the  Office  of 
Student  Awards. 


PhD  orals 


Please  contact  the  PhD  oral 
examination  office  at 
978-5258  for  information 
regarding  time  and  location 
for  these  listings. 

Friday,  October  31 

Paul  William  Beame,  Depart- 
ment of  Computer  Science, 
“Lower  Bounds  in  Parallel 
Machine  Computation.” 

Prof.  S.A.  Cook. 

Monday,  November  3 

Ileana  Kahan,  Department  of 
Biochemistry,  “Studies  on 
the  Integration  of  Lipophilin 
in  the  Human  Myelin  Mem- 
brane.” Prof.  M.  Moscarello. 

Milton  Fernando  De 
Andrade  Silva,  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  “Studies  of  the 
Anticariogenicity  of  Cheese 
in  vivo  and  in  vitro."  Prof. 
R.C.  Burgess. 


Tuesday,  November  4 

Michael  Tratnik,  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  “Nonlinear 
Polarization  Dynamics.” 
Prof.  J.  E.  Sipe. 

Wednesday,  November  5 

Lois  Adele  Thompson, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Breaking  Away  in  Teacher 
Education;  The  Development 
of  a Concurrent  Teacher 
Education  Program  at  York 
University  1965-1980.”  Prof. 

I.  Winchester. 

Friday,  November  7 

Eric  G.  Csapo,  Department 
of  Classical  Studies,  “Stock 
Scenes  in  Greek  Comedy.” 
Profs.  R.E.  Fantham  and 

J. N.  Grant. 


Monday,  November  10 

David  Brian  Marshall, 
Department  of  History,  “The 
Clerical  Response  to 
Secularization;  Canadian 
Methodists  and 
Presbyterians,  1860-1940.” 
Prof.  J.M.  Bliss. 

Wednesday,  November  12 

Glenn  Elvin'Treftlin,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  “Adult 
Education  on  Indian 
Reserves  in  the  Fort  Frances 
District.”  Prof.  J.  Draper. 


PERSONNEL  NEWS 


Seminars  and  courses 

The  following  staff  training 
and  development  programs 
are  especially  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  staff.  For 
more  information  please  call 
Elaine  Preston  at  978-6496. 

Managing  work  perform- 
ance problems  (one  day) 

To  assist  managers  and 
supervisors  in  the  super- 
.iasion  of  staff  members  who 
are  having  problems  per- 
forming on  the  job.  Dec.  3 & 
Dec  5. 

The  troubled  employee  (half 
day) 

To  assist  managers  to  under- 
stand how  to  handle  an 
employee  who  is  having 
difficulties  at  work  as  a 
result  of  personal  problems. 
Nov.  21  & Dec.  12. 

Update  on  working  groups 

The  Performance  Manage- 
ment Working  Group, 
established  last  year  to 
examine  performance  review 
and  merit  programs  and  to 
develop  alternative  ap- 
proaches, is  continuing  work 
on  the  programs  it  started.  It 
is  evaluating  the  results  of  a 
pilot  project  on  the  revised 
performance  assessment 
form.  It  is  also  reviewing  the 
impact  of  the  revised  merit 
grid  and  is  in  a very 
preliminary  stage  of  exam- 
ining an  alternative  pay  for 
performance  concept  as  part 
of  its  evaluation  of  alter- 
native approaches. 

The  Working  Group  on 
Equal  Pay  for  Work  of  Equal 
Value  began  meeting  on  Oct. 
20.  This  group  is  to  assist  in 
the  identification  of  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  cur- 
rent job  evaluation  program 
and  provide  advice  and  feed- 


back on  policy  and  program 
proposals.  Members  are; 

M.  Bird  (UTS A),  J.  Hope 
(Scarborough  College),  F.G. 
Hutson  (Physical  Plant), 

E . Janzen,  chair  (Human 
Resources),  Prof.  L.  Marsden 
(Sociology),  N.  Okada 
(UTSA),  Prof.  J.  Smith 
(Chemical  Engineering),  G. 
Russell  (Nutritional 
Sciences),  and  K.  Swift 
(Student  Awards). 

The  Working  Group  on 
Grant-Supported  Staff  has 
been  formed  to  examine  the 
application  of  personnel 
policies  to  grant -supported 
staff  and  will  begin  meeting 
in  November.  The  members 
to  date  are;  C.  Farr,  co-chair 
(Human  Resources), 

C . Gillin , co-chair  (ORA), 

D.  Cook,  assessor  (Provost’s 
Office),  C.  Marchese  (Human 
Resources),  Prof.  R.  Azuma 
(Physics),  fYof.  J.  Toguri 
(Metallurgy  & Materials 
Science),  Dr.  V.  Marshall 
(Behavioural  Science,  Com- 
munity Health),  Dr.  S. 
Huterer  (Department  of 
Medicine),  S.  Milojevic 
(UTSA),  K.  Meema  (Botany), 
R.  Tanner  (Zoology), 

T.  Fearman  (Dean’s  Office, 
Faculty  of  Medicine). 

Early  retirement  and  pen- 
sion contribution  holiday 
for  administrative  staff 

As  approved  by  Governing 
Council  on  Oct.  23,  adminis- 
trative staff  now  have  an 
early  retirement  program 
that  will  allow  them  to  retire 
with  an  unreduced  accrued 
pension  when  age  plus  ser- 
vice at  the  University  of 
Toronto  equal  80.  The 
minimum  age  to  qualify  will 
be  60. 

For  the  one-year  period 
beginning  Oct.  1, 1986 


employee  pension  contribu- 
tions will  not  be  required  for 
those  administrative  staff 
who  were  members  of  the 
pension  plan  on  July  1, 1986. 
Further  details  will  be  sent 
to  members  of  the  admin- 
istrative staff. 

Job  openings 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job 
openings  at  the  University. 
The  complete  list  is  on  st^f 
bulletin  boards.  To  apply  for 
a position,  submit  a written 
application  to  the  Personnel 
Department. 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland;  (2)  Steve 
Dyce;  (3)  Varujan 
Gharakhanian;  (4)  Christine 
Marchese;  (5)  Ma,ureen 
Brown;  (6)  Mirella  Taiariol; 
(7)LisaRaftis. 

Accountant  V 

($35,780  - 42,090  - 48,400) 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  (3) 

Clerk  Typist  II 

($7,545  - 8,875  - 10,205) 
Clinical  Biochemistry,  50 
percent  full-time  (1) 

Engineering  Technologist  I 

($19,200  -■  22,590  - 25,980) 
Playfair  Neuroscience  Unit 
(7) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($20,230  - 23,800  - 27,370) 
Banting  & Best  Medical 
Research  (7),  Medicine  (1), 
Medical  Genetics  (1), 
Biochemistry  (7) 

Registered  Nurse  I 

($24,800  - 29,180  - 33,560) 
Surgery,  six-month  appoint- 
ment (1) 

Research  Officer  III 

($27,500  - 32,350  - 37,200) 
Pharmacology  (7) 

Systems  Software 
Programmer  II 

($30,560  - 35,950  - 41,340) 
CSRI  (3) 
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OOKS  BY  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  STAFF 


October 

The  Case  of  Valentine  Shortis:  A True 
Story  of  Crime  and  Politics  in  Canada, 

by  Martin  L.  Friedland  (U  of  T Press; 
336  pages;  $24.95).  Two  men  were 
murdered  and  another  seriously 
wounded  in  a failed  robbery  at  the 
Montreal  Cotton  Company  mill  in 
Valleyfield,  Que.  in  1895.  Professor 
Friedland  examines  the  story  of  the 
fascinating  murder  trial  and  even  more 
interesting  aftermath  that  divided 
Canadians  along  lines  of  religion, 
language  and  political  party. 

No  Sense  of  Evil:  Espionage,  the  Case 
of  Herbert  Norman,  by  James  Barros 
(Deneau  Publishers;  300 pages;  $24.95). 
Professor  Barros  examines  the  case  of 
Canadian  diplomat  Herbert  Norman 
from  his  early  associations  with  the 
Communist  Party  to  the  notes  he  wrote 
hours  before  his  suicide  in  Cairo  on 
April  4,  1957.  He  also  raises  questions 
about  the  role  Lester  Pearson,  then 
secretary  of  state  for  external  affairs, 
played  in  the  case. 

The  Differential  Diagnostic  Tech- 
nique: A Visual  Motor  Projective  Test 
— Research  and  Clinical  Use,  by  Otto 
Weininger  (Charles  C.  Thomas;  157 
pages;  $36.50).  This  technique  is  a 
visual -motor  projective  drawing  test  in 
which  the  individual  is  asked  to  copy, 
one  at  a time,  14  figures  as  presented  on 
stimulus  cards.  The  visual  record  of  the 
individual’s  drawings  then  provides  an 
indication  of  the  level  of  ego  functioning 
and  the  type  of  personality  organization 
inherent  in  the  subject.  Pliability  and 
validity  studies  as  well  as  individual  case 
examples  and  interpretations  are 
included. 

September 

Northrop  Frye  on  Shakespeare,  by 

Northrop  Frye  (Fitzhenry  & Whiteside; 
224  pages;  $25).  In  this  volume.  Pro- 
fessor Frye  offers  fresh  insights  into  10 
of  Shakespeare’s  most  popular  plays. 
Frye  discusses  many  of  the  central 
elements  of  Shakespearian  drama  — 
from  the  traditions  of  comedy  and 
tragedy  to  the  historical  background  of 
the  plays,  from  imagery  and  patterning 
to  characterization,  from  the  use  of 
myth,  folklore  and  the  supernatural  to 
the  anthropological  roots  of 
Shakespeare’s  ideas. 

Double  Day,  Double  Bind:  Women 
Garment  Workers,  by  Charlene 
Gannage  (The  Women’s  Press;  235 


Cover  photo  by  Pamela  Harris  from  new  Women’s 
Press  book  on  working  conditions  in  the  garment 
trade. 


pages;  $10.95).  Based  on  interviews 
with  workers  in  a Canadian  garment 
factory,  the  book  looks  at  the  role  of  the 
union,  the  company  and  the  family  in 
the  division  of  female  and  male  workers. 
The  relationships  between  class,  gender 
and  ethnic  consciousness  are  examined. 

Gawain  on  Marriage:  The  Textual 
Tradition  of  De  Coniuge  Non 
Ducenda,  with  critical  edition  and 
translation  by  A.G.  Rigg  (Pontifical 
Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies;  104 
pages;  $12).  The  De  coniuge  non 
drccenda  (composed  ca.  1225-1250)  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  antimatrimonial 
satires  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  This 
edition  is  the  first  to  utilize  all  the  sur- 
viving (50-odd)  manuscripts,  to  describe 
the  structure  of  the  poem  and  to  analyze 
the  textual  transmission.  The  modern 
English  verse  translation  attempts  to 
capture  the  light-hearted  tone. 

Moscow’s  Problems  of  History:  A 
Select  Critical  Bibliography  of  the 
Soviet  Journal  Voprosy  Istorii, 
1956-1985,  by  John  L.H.  Keep  (Carleton 
University,  Institute  of  Soviet  & East 
European  Studies;  179  pages).  Listed 
are  approximately  1,300  critical  sum- 
maries of  articles  that  appeared  from 
the  “DeStalinization”  congress  of  the 
CPSU  to  late  1985  in  the  Soviet  Union’s 
leading  historical  journal. 

Catching  Up 
April 

Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Space, 

edited  by  John  Kirton  (Canadian  In- 


POSITIONS ELSEWHERE 


Notice  of  the  following  vac- 
ancies outside  the  University 
has  been  received  by  the  Office 
of  the  President. 

Athabasca  University 

Director  of  Student 
Services 

Submit  curriculum  vitae  and 
the  names  of  three 
references  to:  D.  Peter 
Monk,  Director  of  Personnel, 
Athabasca  University,  Box 
10,000,  Athabasca,  Alberta 
TOG  2R0. 

Dean  of  Arts  and  Science 

Commencing  in  July  1987, 
the  appointment  is  for  a four- 
year  renewable  term  and 
includes  a continuing 
academic  appointment. 
Submit  curriculum  vitae  and 
the  names  of  three  referees 
by  October  31  to:  D.  Peter 
Monk,  Director  of  Personnel, 
Athabasca  University,  Box 
10,000,  Athaba.sca,  Alberta 
TOG  2R0. 


California  Polytechnic  State 
University 

Vice-President  for 
Academic  Affairs  and 
Senior  Vice-President 

Applicants  should  include  a 
current  resume  and  the 
names,  addresses,  and  phone 
numbers  of  at  least  three 
professional  references. 
Closing  date:  December  1, 
1986  or  until  filled. 

Preferred  starting  date  is 
July  1,  1987. 

Send  to:  Warren  J.  Baker, 
President,  California 
Polytechnic  State  Univer- 
sity, San  Luis  Obispo, 
California  93407.  (805) 
546-2111. 

New  York  University 

Dean  of  Washington 
Square  and  University 
College 

Nominations  and  applica- 
tions are  requested  by 
October  15. 


Send  to:  Washington  Square 
and  University  College, 
Bobst  Library,  Room  1221, 
70  Washington  Square 
South,  New  York,  New  York 
10012.  Att:  Professor  Jess 
Benhabib,  Chair,  Search 
Committee  for  a Dean. 

State  University  of  New  York 
College  at  Plattsburgh 

President 

Search  Committee  will  begin 
reviewing  applications  on  or 
about  November  1.  An  ap- 
pointment is  anticipated 
during  the  early  spring  of 
1987. 

Applications  and  nomina- 
tions should  be  forwarded  to : 
Presidential  Search  Commit- 
tee, Office  of  Personnel  and 
Affirmative  Action,  SUNY 
Plattsburgh,  Plattsburgh, 

NY  12901. 


stitute  of  International  Affairs  and 
Canadian  Studies  Program,  Columbia 
University;  120  pages;  $13).  This 
volume  contains  edited  versions  of  all 
the  major  addresses  at  the  conference 
held  at  the  University  of  Toronto  in 
1 985,  together  with  a conclusion  by  the 
principal  conference  organizer,  John 
Kirton.  As  with  the  conference  itself, 
the  focus  of  this  volume  is  the  civilian 
activities  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  space. 

July 

The  Biological  Foundations  of 
Gestures:  Motor  and  Semiotic 
Aspects,  by  J.L.  Nespoulous,  A.R. 
Lecours  and  Paul  Perron*  (Lawrence 
Earlbaum,  New  Jersey;  336  pages; 
$36[US]).  This  volume  explores  the 
biological  bases  of  gestures  by  bringing 
together  investigators  from 
neurophysiology,  anthropology  and 
psycholinguistics.  The  studies  use 
extensive  behavioural  observations  in 
attempting  to  deduce  the  fundamental 
issues  of  cerebral  organization . 

August 

An  Indian  Odyssey:  Tribulations, 
Trials  and  Triumphs  of  Gibson  Band 
of  the  Mohawk  Tribe  of  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy,  by  Sylvia  DuVernet 
(Muskoka  Publications  Ltd.,  Brace- 
bridge;  150  pages;  $16.95).  A discussion 
of  the  history  of  a group  of  Indians 
whose  problematic  past  is  unique  on  this 
continent  and  their  entrepreneurial 
characteristics  both  as  individuals  and 
as  cooperative  workers  in  the  growing 
and  harvesting  of  cranberries. 

Correction 

The  title  and  description  of  Gary 
Heathcote’s  book  were  incorrectly 
reported  in  the  Sept.  29  Bulletin.  The 
entry  should  have  read:  Exploratory 
Human  Craniometry  of  Recent 
Eskaleutian  Regional  Groups  from 
the  Western  Arctic  and  Subarctic  of 
North  America:  A New  Approach  to 
Population  Historical  Reconstruction. 
This  study  is  an  exploratory  investiga- 
tion of  intra-  and  inter -group  patterning 
of  human  craniometric  variation.  Crania 
were  sampled  from  recent  (late  pre- 
historic to  early  historic)  skeletal 
population  series  representing  three 
Yuit  and  three  Inuit  regional  groups,  as 
well  as  one  Aleut,  one  Northern 
Athapaskan  and  one  Southern  Ontario 
Iroquoian  population  (the  latter  for  use 
as  an  “outside”  reference  group). 

* U of  T staff  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk  when  multiple  authorship  or 
editorship  includes  non-U  of  T staff 


Recommended  dining 


dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


d 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 


Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious, 
relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo, 
and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you 
prefer,  North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  — the  service 
is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you  choose.  Five  course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  svkiyaJci,  teriyaki,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table  and  consists  of 
seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main  course  is  accompanied 
by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice, 
dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Closed  Sunday. 
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PAID  ANNOUNCEMENT 


FINAL  OFFER: 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
AND 

CUEW  LOCAL  2: 

1986  NEGOTIATIONS 


Statement  concerning  the  University’s  finai  offer 
to  the  Canadian  Union  of  Educationai  Workers 


On  Wednesday,  October  22, 1986,  the  University  made  a final  offer  to  the  CUEW 
bargaining  committee.  After  six  meetings,  the  final  meeting  convened  by  the 
Conciliation  Officer  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  the  negotiations  reached 
an  impasse  over  the  Union’s  demand  that  unsuccessful  job  applicants  be  granted 
the  right  to  grieve  the  fact  that  they  were  not  hired.  This  is  not  a demand  to  which 
the  University  can  accede.  It  would  create  a situation  in  which  the  executive  of 
the  Union,  or  unsuccessful  applicants  who  are  not  employees  and  are  therefore 
not  members  of  the  bargaining  unit,  would  be  able  to  grieve  against  the  selection 
of  successful  applicants. 

The  University’s  final  offer,  which  met  as  many  of  the  Union’s  other  concerns 
as  possible,  was  rejected  by  the  CUEW  negotiating  committee.  The  offer,  with 
explanations,  is  reproduced  below. 


WAGE  INCREASE  AND  TERM  OF  AGREEMENT 

A wage  increase  in  the  first  year  of  4.80  percent  (retroactive  to  September  1, 

1986); 

Undergraduate  (UG):  increase  of  $0.80  per  hour  to  $17.13  per  hour 

and  $224.00  per  session  (280  hours) 
to  $4,796.40  per  session  (280  hours) 

SGS  I:  increase  of  $0.90  per  hour  to  $19.59  per  hour 

and  $252.00  per  session  (280  hours) 
to  $5,485.20  per  session  (280  hours) 

SGS  ll/PDF:  increase  of  $1.00  per  hour  to  $21.90  per  hour 

and  $280.00  per  session  (280  hours) 
to  $6,132.00  per  session  (280  hours) 

A wage  increase  in  the  second  year  of  4.10  percent  effective 

September  1,  1987: 

Undergraduate  (UG):  increase  of  $0.70  per  hour  to  $17.83  per  hour 

and  $196.00  per  session  (280  hours) 
to  $4,992.40  per  session  (280  hours) 

SGS  I:  increase  of  $0.80  per  hour  to  $20.39  per  hour 

and  $224.00  per  session  (280  hours) 
to  $5,709.20  per  session  (280  hours) 

SGS  ll/PDF:  increase  of  $0.90  per  hour  to  $22.80  per  hour 

and  $252.00  per  session  (280  hours) 
to  $6,384.00  per  session  (280  hours) 

Term  of  agreement;  Two  years,  expiring  August  31,  1988. 


UNIVERSITY  PROPOSAL 

UNION  SECURITY 
6:01  (paragraph  2) 

The  Employer  shall  remit  the  amount  deducted  in  accordance  with  this  Article 
to  the  Union  not  later  than  one  (1)  month  after  the  deduction  has  been  made. 
Each  remittance  to  the  Union  shall  be  accompanied  by  a list  of  the  employees 
from  whose  pay  the  deductions  have  been  made.  This  list  shall  also  include 
salaries;  classifications:  addresses;  and  departmental  designations  arising  from 
normal  processing  of  employment  forms  in  accordance  with  the  practices  and 
procedures  established  by  the  Employer.  Employees  for  whom  the  deduotion  of 
an  amount  equivalent  to  Union  dues  is  shown  as  nil  shall  be  included  on  the  above 
list  insofar  as  possible  consistent  with  normal  processing  of  employment  forms  in 
accordance  with  the  practices  and  procedures  established  by  the  Employer.  The 
provision  of  any  information  by  the  Employer  shall  be  in  the  form  and/or  format 
determined  by  the  Employer,  which  may  be  varied  by  the  Employer  at  the 
Employer’s  sole  discretion. 


UNIVERSITY  PROPOSAL 

LETTER  OF  INTENT 

PROVISION  OF  INFORMATION  ON  DISK 

During  our  recent  negotiations,  the  Employer  and  the  Union  reached  agreement 
on  the  continuation  of  provision  of  information  on  disk. 

The  Employer  agrees  to  provide  the  Union  once  per  month,  on  5 '4  inch  floppy 
diskettes  supplied  by  the  Union,  with  the  information  contained  in  the  alphabetical 
and  address  sections  of  the  monthly  computer  printout  produced  in  accordance 
with  Article  6:01,  exclusive  of  headings  and  totals.  The  Union  agrees  to  pay  the 
cost  of  $25.00  per  month  relative  to  the  provision  of  this  information  on  disk.  The 
Employer  shall  notify  the  Union  when  the  disks  are  ready  to  be  picked  up. 
This  arrangement  will  terminate  as  of  August  31,  1988. 

EXPLANATION:  The  University  will  add  addresses  to  the  Information  currently 
provided  to  the  Union,  and  will  add  language  formalizing  the  existing  provision 
of  available  information  relating  to  employees  whose  salaries  and  dues 
deductions  initially  appear  on  lists  as  “nil”.  In  addition,  the  University  intends  to 
renew  the  present  arrangements  (with  the  addition  of  addresses)  for  providing 
the  Union  with  teaching  assistant  personnel  information  on  a floppy  disk. 


UNIVERSITY  PROPOSAL 

10:04  When  an  employee  is  summoned  for  an  interview  concerning  a matter 
which  may  be  the  subject  of  a disciplinary  action  which  will  be  recorded  in  the 
employee’s  employment  file,  the  supervisor  will  inform  the  employee  of  the 
employee’s  right  to  have  the  employee’s  Union  Steward  present  prior  to 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  employee.  The  employee  may,  if  the  employee  so 
desires,  request  the  presence  of  the  employee’s  Union  Steward  to  represent  the 
employee  during  the  interview.  If  the  employee  requests  representation  by  the 
employee’s  Union  Steward,  the  supervisor  will  send  for  the  Union  Steward 
without  undue  delay  and  without  further  discussion  of  the  matter  with  the 
employee  concerned. 

10:05  All  disciplinary  investigations  shall  be  treated  as  confidential.  The 
Employer  shall  not  suspend  or  discharge  an  employee  without  just  cause.  An 
employee  who  is  disciplined  shall  be  advised  in  writing  of  the  nature  of  the 
discipline  and  the  reasons  therefor.  The  Union  will  receive  a copy  of  the 
notification  of  discipline  within  one  (1)  working  day  (24  hours). 

EXPLANATION:  No  language  changes  are  proposed.  However,  the  University 
feels  that  the  article  presently  numbered  11:06  and  located  in  the  Grievance 
Procedure  would  more  logically  appear  as  Article  10:05. 


UNIVERSITY  PROPOSAL 

GRIEVANCE  PROCEDURE 
Definition  of  a Grievance 

11:01  A grievance  shall  be  defined  as  any  difference  arising  out  of  the  inter- 
pretation, application,  administration  or  alleged  violation  of  the  collective 
agreement,  as  applied  to  employees  who  are  employed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  collective  agreement  and  not  involving  hiring,  with  the  exception  of  an 
allegation  of  violation  of  Article  4:01  (No  Discrimination).  Employment  under  the 
provisions  of  this  collective  agreement  in  the  department  in  which  the  grievance 
is  filed  is  a prerequisite  for  the  filing  of  a grievance  under  Article  11  of  the  collective 
agreement.  An  earnest  effort  shall  be  made  to  settle  grievances  fairly  and 
promptly  in  the  following  manner. 

EXPLANATION:  At  the  outset  of  the  1986  negotiations,  the  package  tabled  by 
CUEW  negotiators  contained  proposals  intended  to  establish  and  advance  the 
legitimacy  of  hiring  grievances  in  general,  including  those  filed  by  persons  who 
are  not  employees.  Before  these  proposals  were  discussed  in  detail,  a number 
of  grievances  were  filed.  These  grievances  indicate  that  the  Union  intends  to  use 
all  available  methods  to  establish  the  right  of  a person,  whether  or  not  employed 
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in  a given  Department,  to  file  a grievance  challenging  the  hiring  decisions  of  that 
Department’s  faculty,  as  well  as  the  right  of  a person  to  file  a grievance  disputing 
the  assignments  made  by  the  Department  in  which  he/she  is  employed.  The 
result  would  be  to  jeopardize  any  hiring  decision,  placing  both  the  responsible 
faculty  member  and  the  successful  applicant  at  risk  should  an  unsuccessful 
applicant(s)  disagree  with  the  choice. 

The  University’s  position  has  remained  consistent  since  the  first  collective 
agreement  in  1976  that  persons  who  are  not  employed  are  not  eligible  to  grieve 
under  a collective  agreement  covering  employees  and  that  the  hiring  decision 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  either  an  individual  or  a policy  grievance.  The  Univer- 
sity has  also  emphasized  that  incorrect  procedures  or  allegations  of 
discrimination  can  be  appropriately  addressed  through  the  current  grievance 
procedure. 

The  CUEW  proposals  would  put  an  undue  strain  on  collegial  relationships.  It 
is  also  important  to  note  that  the  practice  of  a person  not  an  employee  being  able 
to  grieve  not  being  hired  is  unheard  of  in  the  field  of  labour  relations.  For  these 
reasons,  the  University  proposes  to  amend  the  grievance  procedure  to 
specifically  preclude  hiring  grievances  and  remove  any  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing in  the  future. 

UNIVERSITY  PROPOSAL 

Job  Descriptions 

13;06  Within  fifteen  (15)  working  days  after  a position  is  offered,  the  supervisor 
shall  provide  the  candidate  with  a written  description  of  the  position,  including 
the  nature  of  the  duties  and  the  number  of  hours  required  to  complete  the  said 
duties.  Such  descriptions  shall  be  completed  in  accordance  with  the  Job 
Description  Guidelines  hereto  attached.  It  is  agreed  that  a prospective  employee 
shall  not  be  required  to  accept  a position  prior  to  receipt  of  a written  description 
of  the  position.  On  acceptance  of  employment,  the  employee  confirms  the 
employee’s  agreement  to  the  duties  and  hours  as  described  in  the  job 
description.  No  person  shall  commence  work,  and  no  supervisor  shall  direct  a 
person  to  commence  work,  unless  such  person  has  received,  accepted  and 
returned  an  authorized  written  offer  of  employment  including  the  job  description. 

EXPLANATION:  The  University  proposes  the  above  addition  to  Article  13:06  as 
a means  of  ensuring  that  teaching  assistants  do  not  begin  work  unless  they  have 
been  properly  appointed.  This  is  intended  to  reduce  the  time  between  a teaching 
assistant  commencing  work  and  the  department’s  submission  of  payment  forms. 

UNIVERSITY  PROPOSAL 

Assigned  Hours  Not  to  be  Exceeded 

13:09  It  is  agreed  that  the  employee  and  the  employee’s  supervisor  have  a 
mutual  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the  total  hours  of  work  as  set  out  in  the 
employee’s  job  description  are  not  exceeded.  Where  an  employee  has  any 
reason  to  believe  that  he/she  may  be  unable  to  perform  the  duties  specified  in 
the  job  description  within  the  hours  specified  thereon  (either  the  total  hours  or 
the  hours  applicable  to  a section  thereof),  the  employee  shall  deliver  a Workload 
Review  Form  (Appendix  B)  to  the  employee’s  supervisor  without  delay.  A 
discussion  is  encouraged,  but  in  any  event,  the  supervisor  shall  respond  within 
five  (5)  working  days  of  receipt  of  the  form  by  returning  the  form  to  the  employee. 
The  supervisor  shall  meet  with  the  employee  within  an  additional  five  (5)  days  to 
discuss  the  supervisor's  response.  If  no  agreement  can  be  reached,  the  employee 
may  file  an  individual  grievance  commencing  at  Step  2 of  the  Grievance 
Procedure  (Article  11).  In  the  event  the  grievance  is  not  settled  and  proceeds  to 
arbitration,  the  arbitration  board  may  award  payment  for  additional  hours  worked, 
provided,  however,  that  no  such  payment  may  be  awarded  where  the  additional 
hours  resultkJ  from  the  employee’s  choice  of  approach  to  the  employee’s  duties, 
and/or  where  the  additional  hours  were  worked  prior  to  the  employee’s  delivery 
of  the  “Workload  Review  Form”  to  the  employee’s  supervisor. 

EXPLANATION:  The  present  language  is  designed  to  increase  by  all  possible 
means  the  incentive  for  an  employee  to  raise  workload  problems  promptly,  and 
in  advance,  to  allow  the  greatest  flexibility  for  adjustment  where  necessary.  The 
University  is  willing  to  make  adjustments  to  the  process  to  increase  its 
effectiveness,  but  cannot  agree  to  the  addition  of  “has  been  unable  ...”  to  the 
phrase  “any  reason  to  believe  that  he/she  may  be  unable  to  perform  the 
duties... within  the  hours  specified”  as  proposed  by  the  Union;  this  would  reduce 
the  incentive  to  report  workload  problems  promptly,  and  would  create  an  inverse 
financial  incentive  to  withhold  such  notice.  It  is  important  to  note  that  only  two 
overwork  grievances  were  filed  under  current  13:09,  and  both  were  decided  in 
favour  of  the  grievors.  The  difference  in  collective  agreement  terms  between 
overwork  occasioned  by  the  inadequate  estimate  of  time  and  overwork  created  by 
the  employees  choice  of  approach  is  highly  significant:  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  who 
is  empowered  to  make  the  decisions  governing  the  performance  of  duties. 

UNIVERSITY  PROPOSAL 

13:10  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  supervisor  to  specify  in  appropriate  detail 
the  manner  in  which  assigned  duties  are  to  be  perform^.  In  the  absence  of  such 
instructions,  no  employee  shall  be  penalized  or  prejudiced  in  any  way  for  his  or 
her  choice  of  approach  while  remaining  within  the  hours  allocated  on  the 
employee's  job  description. 

The  supervisor  shall  be  responsible  for  meeting  with  employees  at  least  once  per 
term,  individually  or  as  a group.  Where  an  employee  is  employed  for  the  first  time 
in  that  course,  the  supervisor  shall  meet  individually  with  each  such  employee 
within  the  first  month  to  discuss  their  duties  and  ways  to  avoid  potential  workload 
problems.  Provision  for  attendance  at  such  meetings  shall  be  included  in  the  hours 
allotted  on  each  employee’s  job  description. 

EXPLANATION:  This  is  a counterproposal  closely  related  to  a Union  proposal. 
For  the  most  part,  it  describes  an  approach  in  place  in  many  departments,  and 
one  which  contributes  to  the  smooth  functioning  of  a course. 

UNIVERSITY  PROPOSAL 

15:04  Where  absence  from  assigned  duties  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  present 
at  a grievance  meeting  or  arbitration  hearing,  leave  of  absence  without  loss  of 
pay  shall  be  granted  to  such  Union  Stewards,  Officers  and  grievors  whose 
presence  is  required  at  such  meetings  or  hearings. 

EXPLANATION:  This  counterproposal  recognizes  the  status  of  grievors  in  such 
circumstances  by  adding  language  confirming  the  University’s  practice. 


UNIVERSITY  PROPOSAL 

Maternity  Leave 

! 15:06  A female  employee  shall  be  granted  maternity  leave  of  absence  of 
seventeen  (17)  weeks  upon  written  request  submitted  at  least  two  (2)  weeks  in 
advance  and  submission  therewith  of  a doctor’s  certificate  stating  that  she  is 
pregnant  and  the  probable  date  of  delivery.  Such  leave  shall  be  without  pay, 
except  that  upon  her  return  to  work,  she  shall  receive  a lump  sum  equivalent  to 
one-fourteenth  (1/14)  of  the  total  hours  for  which  she  was  appointed.  During  the 
pregnancy  of  an  employee,  the  Employer  shall  have  the  right  for  good  and 
reasonable  cause  to  require  the  employee  to  take  leave  of  absence  until  the 
termination  of  the  pregnancy.  An  employee  may  return  to  work  after  the 
termination  of  the  pregnancy  upon  giving  two  (2)  weeks  notice  in  writing  of  her 
intention  to  do  so.  The  employee  shall  be  reinstated  to  her  position  or  shall  be 
provided  with  alternative  work  at  the  same  rate  of  pay. 

EXPLANATION:  The  University’s  counterproposal  accepts  the  Union’s  proposal 
that  the  previous  requirement  for  a doctor’s  opinion  as  to  fitness  to  return  to  work 
be  deleted  and  replaced  by  the  employee’s  notice,  but  retains  the  right  of  the 
employer  to  require  commencement  of  leave  for  good  and  reasonable  cause. 

UNIVERSITY  PROPOSAL 

Bereavement  Leave 

15:07  In  the  event  of  a death  in  the  immediate  family,  an  employee  who  holds 
a position  which  involves  contact  hours  shall  be  entitled,  upon  request  in  advance, 
to  up  to  three  (3)  hours  leave  from  scheduled  contact  hours  per  session  without 
loss  of  pay  for  attendance  at  or  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
funeral  or  memorial  sen/ice.  “Immediate  family"  shall  mean  spouse,  parent,  brother, 
sister,  child,  parent-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  son-in-law,  brother-in-law,  sister-in-law, 
grandchild  or  grandparent  The  provisions  of  Articles  13:01,  13:02,  13:06  and  13:11 
shall  not  apply  to  replacements  arranged  by  the  Employer  resulting  from  employee 
absences  because  of  a death  in  the  immediate  family. 

EXPLANATION:  In  this  counterproposal,  the  University  seeks  to  maintain  a 
balance  between  providing  time  off  with  pay  for  bereavement  leave  and  the 
related  necessity  of  replacing  the  employee  on  short  notice. 

UNIVERSITY  PROPOSAL 

LETTER  OF  INTENT 
PROVISION  OF  OFFICE  SPACE 

Office  space  will  be  provided  rent  free  to  Local  2 of  the  Canadian  Union  of 

Educational  Workers  in  Room  , (bldg  name  & street  address), 

Toronto,  Ontario,  in  accordance  with  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Purpose 

The  University  recognizes  the  need  of  the  local  Union  to  have  a central  location 
for  files  and  normal  office  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  business  with 
the  University. 

2.  General 

a)  This  privilege  may  be  withdrawn  if  the  LocaL  Union  uses  or  allows  the  office 
space  to  be  used  for  any  purposes  other  than  that  set  out  in  Section  1. 

b)  Signs  may  not  be  placed  on  the  exterior  or  the  interior  walls  of  the  building, 
except  for  the  name  of  the  organization  on  the  door. 

c)  The  University  will  provide  cleaning  service  at  no  cost  to  the  Union. 

d)  The  office  must  be  accessible  in  the  normal  manner  for  Physical  Plant 
maintenance  and  cleaning  services. 

e)  The  space  allocation  is  subject  to  change  if  Room is  required  by  the 

University  for  academic  purposes.  In  this  event,  alternate  accommodation  will  be 
found. 

EXPLANATION:  In  accordance  with  University  policy,  office  space  is  available 
to  the  Union  on  the  basis  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  letter  of  intent. 

APPENDIX  B 

WORKLOAD  REVIEW  FORM 

This  form  is  presented  in  accordance  with  Article  13:09  of  the  collective 
agreement  between  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Educational  Workers,  Local  2. 


To  be  completed  by  the  employee: 

Name  

Department  of  Work 

Based  on  my  job  description  and  my  experience  to  date  with  the  job,  I believe 
I may  be  unable  to  perform  the  following  duties  specified  in  my  job  description 
within  the  hours  specified,  as  outlined  below  (please  be  as  specific  as  possible): 


I would  therefore  suggest  the  following  amendments  (please  specify  changes  to 
duties  and/or  hours): 


Signature  Date 


To  be  completed  by  employee’s  supervisor 

Name  

Date  Received  

Response  


Signature  Date 
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Events 


fQMnn 


Hypochondriasis: 
Diagnosis,  Description 
and  Medical  Care. 

Wednesday,  October  29 
Dr.  Arthur  J.  Barsky, 
Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  Auditorium,  Clarke 
Institute  of  Psychiatry.  12 
noon. 

(Psychiatry) 


Filiation  or  Innovation: 
The  Dilemma  of  the 
Origins  of  Afro- 
American  Music. 

Wednesday,  October  29 
Prof.  Denis  Martin,  National 
Institute  of  Oriental 
Languages  & Civilization, 
Paris;  Snider  visting  lec- 
turer. R-3103  Scarborough 
College.  4 p.m. 

Seeking  Alternatives. 

Wednesday,  October  29 
David  Pollock,  Project 
Ploughshares;  two  films  will 
be  shown  to  illustrate  talk. 
Arbor  Room,  Hart  House. 

7.30  p.m. 

(Science  for  Peace,  Canadian 
Physicians  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Nuclear  War  and 
Lawyers  for  Social 
Responsibility) 


Calderon’s  Divine 
Orpheus,  Theological 
Paradox  and  Dramatic 
Spectacle. 

Wednesday,  October  29 
Prof.  Pedro  Leon,  Depart- 
ment of  Spanish  & Por- 
tuguese. Alumni  Hall, 
Victoria  College.  8 p.m. 
(Renaissance  & Reformation 
Colloquium) 


The  Founders  of 
Victoria. 

Wednesday,  October  29 
Prof.  Brian  McKillop, 
Carleton  University;  first  of 
five.  Mind  and  Matter  sesqui- 
centennial  lecture  series. 
Emmanuel  College  Lecture 
Hall,  Victoria  University. 

8 p.m. 

Tickets  free  but  required ; in- 
formation re  cancellations: 
585-4500. 

(Victoria  College  Alumni  and 
Victoria  University) 


One  World,  or  Three? 

Thursday,  October  30 
Ivan  Head,  Canadian  Inter- 
national Development 
Research  Centre,  Ottawa; 
Keys  memorial  lecture. 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre, 
Trinity  College,  Devonshire 
Place.  4 p.m. 

(Trinity) 


Relaxation  Response:  A 
Bridge  between  Religion 
and  Medicine. 

Thursday,  October  30 
Dr.  Herbert  Benson, 

Harvard  Medical  School; 
first  in  Wiegand  Foundation 
series.  Interactions  of  Mind 
and  Body.  Convocation  Hall. 
8 p.m. 

(Arts  & Science) 


Learning  from  Women: 
Recasting  Models  of 
Psychological 
Development. 

Thursday,  October  30 
Dr.  Jean  Baker  Miller, 

Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine ; Inaugural  Ruth 
Cooperstock  memorial  lec- 
ture. (Jeorge  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  Trinity  College, 
Devonshire  Place.  8 p.m. 
(Behavioural  Science  and  Ad- 
diction Research 
F’oundation) 


Aida  as  Imperial 
Spectacle. 

Thursday,  October  30 
Prof.  Edward  Said, 
Columbia  University.  Room 
3,  Northrop  Frye  Hall,  Vic- 
toria College.  8 p.m. 
(Comparative  Literature) 


Coloured  Symmetry. 

Sunday,  November  2 
Prof.  Em.  H.S.M.  Coxeter, 
Department  of  Mathematics. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m. 
(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 


Imperial  ProgressivR  lenses 

with  Supercote  99  anti-reflective 
coating  that  helps  reduce  glare 
and  eye  fatigue.  Frame  shown: 
Sferoflex  723. 


Traditional  Bifocal 


What  sets  the  Imperial  ProgressivR  apart 
from  all  other  progressive  addition  lenses? 
Here  are  just  a few  of  the  facts  you  need  to 
know. 

1.  A completely  distortion  free  distance  portion. 

2.  A gentle  power  increase  into  the  progressive  zone. 

3.  A short  but  wide  progressive  power  corridor. 

4.  Lateral  distortion  reduced  to  horizontal  axis 
astigmatism. 

5.  A large  stabilized  reading  area. 

For  more  information  or  a demonstration  of  how  the 
Progressive  lens  can  provide  cosmetic  excellence, 
visual  comfort  and  multiple  focus  versatility,  consult 
your  eye  specialist. 

IMPERIAL 
OPTICAL 
CANADA 


The  Prospects  for 
American  Jewry:  An 
Exercise  in  Prophecy. 

Sunday,  November  2 
Milton  Himmelfarb,  con- 
tributing editor,  Comment- 
ary; Joseph  and  Gertie 
Schwartz  memorial  lecture . 
Innis  College  Town  Hall. 

8 p.m. 

(Jewish  Studies  Program) 


Fallen  Man  and 
Redeemed  Man  in 
Medieval  Drama. 

Monday,  November  3 
Prof.  Lynette  R.  Muir,  Uni- 
versity of  Leeds.  Common 
Room,  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies,  59 
Queen’s  Park  Cresc.  E. 

4 p.m. 

(Medieval  Studies) 


Fieldwork  and 
Feminism. 

Monday,  November  3 
Prof.  Janet  Salaff , Depart- 
ment of  Sociology.  2-212/213, 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education,  252  Bloor  St. 
W.  8 p.m. 

(Women’s  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion, OISE) 


Is  Church  Teaching 
Neglected  when  the 
Bible  is  Preached? 

Monday,  November  3. 

8 p.m. 

Preaching  Jesus  Christ 
in  Today’s  World. 

Tuesday,  November  U 
2 p.m. 

Fr.  Gerard  S.  Sloyan, 

Temple  University;  St.  Basil 
lectures  in  preaching.  Senate 
Chamber,  Alumni  Hall,  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Michael’s 
College,  121  St.  Joseph  St. 
(Theology  USMC) 


Mission:  Its  Place  in  the 
World  and  the  Responsi- 
bility of  the  Anglican 
Church. 

Series  of  three,  inaugural 
Charles  Sadleir  Memorial 
Mission  lectures. 

The  Universality  of  the 
Christian  Faith. 

Monday,  November  3 

The  Relationship  of  the 
Christian  Faith  to  Other 
Religions. 

Tuesday,  November  U 

The  Implications  of 
World  Mission  for  the 
Anglican  Communion. 

Wednesday,  November  5 
Martin  Goldsmith,  All 
Nations  Christian  College, 
Ware,  Eng.  Sheraton  Hall, 
Wycliffe  College.  8 p.m. 
(Wycliffe  Alumni  and  Sadleir 
Lectureship  Trust) 


Forcyte  in  Forestry:  The 
Need  for  a Systems 
Approach  in  Forestry 
Education,  Yield  Predic- 
tion and  Management. 
Wednesday,  November  5 
Prof.  J.P.  Kimmins,  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia; 
E.B.  Eddy  distinguished 
lecture  series.  Auditorium, 
Addiction  Research  Founda- 
tion. 12  noon. 

(Forestry) 


The  Vain  Search  for 
Proof  in  Science. 

Wednesday,  November  5 
Prof.  Em.  Dennis  Chitty,  ... 
University  of  British 
Columbia;  Snider  lecture. 
S309  Scarborough  College. 

3 p.m. 


Painting  in  the  Age  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and 
His  Successors. 

Wednesday,  November  5 
Nikolas  Yialouris,  formerly 
Greek  Archaeological  Ser- 
vice. Lecture  room, 
McLaughlin  Planetarium. 

4.30  p.m. 

(Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  Toronto  Society) 


The  Pursuit  of  Security 
in  a Nuclear  Age. 

Wednesday,  November  5 
Prof.  Robert  Malcolmson, 
Queen’s  University;  lectures 
in  peace  studies.  West  Hall, 
University  College.  8 p.m. 
(UC,  UC  Alumni,  Science  for 
Peace,  Canadian  Physicians 
for  the  Prevention  of 
Nuclear  War  and  Lawyers 
for  Social  Responsibility) 


The  State  of  Forest 
Research  in  Canada. 

Thursday,  November  6 
Dean  G.L.  Baskerville,  Uni- 
versity of  New  Brunswick; 
E.B.  Eddy  distinguished 
lecture  series.  Auditorium, 
Addiction  Research  Founda- 
tion. 12  noon. 

(Forestry) 


Star  Dust  Memories:  The 
Connection  between  the 
Interstellar  Medium  and 
the  Solar  System. 

Thursday,  November  6 
Prof.  G.J.  Wasserburg, 
California  Institute  of 
Technology;  annual  Harry  J. 
Welsh  lecture  in  physics. 
Auditorium , Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3.30  p.m. 


Kim  and  the  Pleasures 
of  Imperialism. 

Thursday,  November  6 
Prof.  Edward  Said, 
Columbia  University.  140 
University  College.  8 p.m. 
(Comparative  Literature) 


Surviving  the  Biological 
Revolution. 

Thursday,  November  6 
Dr.  Willard  Gaylin,  Hastings 
Center,  New  York;  Jacob 
Bronowski  memorial  lecture . 
Wetmore  Hall , New  College , 
Classic  Ave.  8 p.m. 

(NC  Student  Council) 


Nutrition  and  the  Mind. 

Thursday,  November  6 
Prof.  G.  Harvey  Anderson, 
Department  of  Nutritional 
Sciences;  annual  Edna  W. 
Park  lecture.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

8 p.m. 

(Household  Science  & Nutri- 
tional Sciences  Alumni) 


The  isotopic  Composi- 
tion of  Neodymium  in 
the  Marine  Environment 
and  Aspects  of  Ocean 
Mixing  and  T ransport  of 
Rare  Earth  Elements. 
Friday,  November  7 
Prof.  G.J.  Wasserburg, 
California  Institute  of 
Technology;  specialized 
Harry  J.  Welsh  lecture  in 
phsyics.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories. 

9.30  a.m. 


De  la  Revolution 
industrielle  a la  Revolu- 
tion tranquille:  I’indus- 
trialisation  et  I’ urban- 
isation au  Quebec. 
Friday,  November  7 
Prof.  Paul-Andre  Linteau, 
Universite  du  Quebec  a 
Montreal.  Room  2001,  7 
King’s  College  Circle.  11  a.m. 
(Graduate  French,  Associa- 
tion for  Canadian  Studies 
and  Secretary  of  State) 


Money  Matters:  Invest- 
ment for  a Peaceful 
World. 

Friday,  November  7 
Larry  Trunkey,  Community 
Council  of  Greater  Victoria, 
B.C.  179  University  College. 

7.30  p.m. 

(OPIRG) 


The  Ancient  Egyptian 
Composite  Bow. 

Sunday,  November  9 
Prof.  Wallace  E.  McLeod, 
Department  of  Classics,  Vic- 
toria College.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

3 p.m. 

(Royal  Canadian  Institute) 

Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that  information 
for  Events  listings  must  be 
received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  45  Willcocks 
St.,  by  the  following  time^: 

Events  taking  place 
November  10  to 
November  24: 

Monday,  October  27 

Events  taking  place 
November  24  to  December 
8: 

Monday,  November  10 


University  of  Toronto 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 


Announces  the  Wiegand  Foundation 
Fifth  Lecture  Series 

Interactions  of  Mind  and  Body 

The  inaugural  lecture 
will  be  given  by 

Dr  Herbert  Benson 

Harvard  Medical  School 

Author  of  The  Relaxation  Response  and  The  Mind/Body  Effect 
on  the  topic 


Relaxation  Response:  A Bridge 
Between  Religion  and  Medicine 


Thursday  October  30, 1986  at  8 pm  Free  Admission 
Convocation  Hall,  King's  College  Circle 
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fflOLlOQUIA 


Pursuit  Eye  Movements: 
Adaptation  to  the 
Demands  of  Higher 
Visual  Processes. 

Wednesday,  October  29 
Prof.  Ian  Howard,  York  Uni- 
versity. 2135  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  4 p.m. 

(Psychology) 


Cold  Anti-proton  and 
Gravity. 

Thursday,  October  30 
Ronald  E.  Brown,  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory. 
102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 
(Physics) 


Ecological  and  Social 
Change  in  16th  Century 
Mexico:  Development  of 
Latifundia. 

Friday,  October  31 
Elinor  Melville,  post-doctoral 
fellow.  Department  of 
Anthropology.  Walden 
Room,  UC  Union,  79  St. 
George  St.  1 p.m. 
(Anthropology) 


Ecstatic  Religion  in 
Indian  Buddhism. 

Friday,  October  31 
Prof.  Kenneth  Zysk,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies  lounge, 
14-352  Robarts  Library. 

1.15  p.m. 

(Centre  for  Religious 
Studies) 

Total  Synthesis  of 
Pentacyclic  Triterpene 
Alkaloids. 

Thursday,  November  6 
Prof.  C.  Heathcock,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley. 
161  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 
(Please  note  room.) 


The  Strehlow  Collec- 
tion: Who’s  What, 

Where  and  Why. 

Friday,  November  7 
Prof.  David  Turner,  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology. 
Walden  Room,  UC  Union,  79 
St.  George  St.  1 p.m. 
(Anthropology) 


(Mime 


S& 


Is  Humanity  the  Most 
Dangerous  Species  on 
the  Planet? 

Thursday,  October  30 
Rev.  Lois  Wilson,  World 
Council  of  Churches,  and 
Neil  Evernden,  author  and 
environmentalist;  meeting  of 
the  Sierra  Club  at  U of  T. 

140  University  College. 

7 p.m. 


Dual  Scaling. 

Friday,  October  31 
One -day  introductory 
workshop  on  method  of  data 
analysis.  4-411  Ontario  Insti- 
tute for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion. 9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Registration  fee:  U of  T and 
OISE  staff  $25,  students 
$15;  others  $80. 

Information:  Department  of 
Measurement,  Evaluation  & 
Computer  Evaluations, 
OISE,  923-66^1  ext.  2696. 


Hello  Out  There! 
Canada’s  New  Music  in 
the  World,  1950-1985. 

Friday,  October  31 
The  Role  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  External 
Affairs,  Arts  Promotion 
Division;  The  International 
Role  of  (IBC  Radio;  The 
Canadian  Music  Centre. 

2 p.m. 

Concert.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  November  1 
Canada’s  Reforming  Rights 
Relations  with  Other  Coun- 
tries; Television  and  film; 
Recordings;  Publishing. 

10  a.m. 

International  panel  discus- 
sion. 2.30  p.m. 

Concert.  8 p.m. 

Sunday,  November  2 
Cultural  Periodicals;  The 
Critical  Literature;  Studies 
and  Reference  Works; 
Schools  and  universities ; 
Canadian  Music  and  the 
International  Academic 
Marketplace.  10  a.m. 

New  Works  as  a Component 
of  Touring  by  Canadian  Per- 
formers; Panel  of  Canadian 
Composers.  2 p.m. 

Concert.  8 p.m. 

Sessions  in  room  116,  con- 
certs in  Walter  Hall , Edward 
Johnson  Building. 
Registration  fee  $65  to  In- 
stitute for  Canadian  Music, 
Faculty  of  Music. 
Information:  978-3751. 
(Institute  for  Canadian 
Music,  Faculty  of  Music, 

U of  T and  Canadian  Music 
Centre) 


Ethics  in  Education. 

Saturday,  November  1 
Fall  meetings.  Occupational 
Ethics  Group.  Private 
Morals  and  Public 
Classrooms,  Prof.  Judith 
Wubnig,  University  of 
Waterloo;  Academic  Ortho- 
doxies; What  Should  We 
Teach? panel  discussion. 
Combination  Room,  Trinity 
College.  9.30  a.m.  to 
3.30  p.m. 

(Philosophy) 


Committee  on  Campus  & 
Community  Affairs. 

Tuesday,  November  Jt 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Academic  Affairs 
Committee. 

Thursday,  November  6 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Editing  Modern 
Economists. 

Friday,  November  7 and 
Saturday,  November  8 
22nd  conference  on  editorial 
problems. 

Editing  the  Papers  of  W. 
Stanley  Jevons,  Prof.  R.D. 
Collison  Black,  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, Belfast;  Editing 
Alfred  Marshall,  Prof.  J.K. 
Whitaker,  University  of 
Virginia;  On  Editing  Keynes, 
Prof.  D.E.  Moggridge, 
Department  of  Economics; 
Keynes’s  Lectures;  Notes  of 
a Representative  Student, 
Prof.  T.K.  Rymes,  Carleton 
University;  Economists  as 
Policy-Makers,  Prof.  S.K. 
Howson,  Department  of 
Economics  and  Scarborough 
College. 

All  sessions  in  179  Univer- 
sity College.  Registration 
limited  to  100;  additional  25 
places  at  papers  for  graduate 
students. 

Information  and  registra- 
tion: Office  of  the  Associate 
Deans,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  978-6805. 


Planning  & Resources 
Committee. 

Monday,  November  10 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Methods  and  Materials  for  Locating  Manuscripts  in  England,  a 
workshop  in  the  series  "Manuscripts,  Books  and  Libraries  from 
Petrarch  to  Milton”,  will  be  held  Oct.  31.  See  Meetings  & 
Conferences  for  details. 


XHIBITIONS 


Scarborough  College. 

Patio  Lawn  Slope  outdoor 
exhibition  closed  due  to  van- 
dalism and  theft. 


Faculty  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture. 

To  October  30 
The  Campus  and  the  City; 
and  Design  on  the  Land:  The 
Work  of  Sasaki  Associates; 
landscape  architecture . 

November  4 to  20 
Adolf  Loos,  Architect  1870 
- 1933;  courtesy  of  Austrian 
Embassy. 

Galleries,  230  College  St. 
Gallery  Hours:  Monday- 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Roberts  Library. 

To  October  31 
Victoria  University:  The 
First  150  Years;  documents, 
letters,  photographs,  publica- 
tions, programs,  memor- 
abilia and  artifacts. 

(Victoria  Sesqui  Exhibition 
Subcommittee) 


IS 


Innis  Fall  Film  86 

Thursday,  October  30 
Solidarity;  Patriotism  II; 
Birds  at  Sunrise;  and 
Peggy’s  Blue  Skylight. 
Innis  College  Town  Hall. 
8 p.m. 

Information:  978-7023 


Wages  of  Action 

Wednesday,  Noveanber  5 
Room  153,  Level  A, 
Audiovisual  Library, 
Sigmund  Samuel  Library. 
12  noon  to  12.47  p.m. 
(South  Asian  Studies) 


November  6 to  29 
Maps  of  Colonial  Brazil . 
(Community  Relations  and 
Brazilian  Embassy) 

Main  display  area. 


Justina  M.  Barnicke 
Gallery,  Hart  House. 

To  November  6 
East  Gallery:  Aba  Bayefsky, 
Carnival  and  Other 
Portraits. 

West  Gallery:  johnide,  when 
shadows  lengthen,  a visual 
poem. 

Gallery  hours:  Tuesday- 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  9 p.m.; 
Friday-Saturday,  11  a.m.  to 
6 p.m.;  Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 


E.J.  Pratt,  1882-1964. 

To  November  30 

E.J.  Pratt  Library,  Victoria 

College. 


Thomas  Fisher  Rare 
Book  Library. 

To  January  5 

Dramatis  Personae:  amateur 
theatre  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  1879  to  1939;  ex- 
hibition organized  by  Univer- 
sity Archives. 

Hours:  Monday-Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Political  Idioms  in 
Tanzania. 

Monday,  October  27 
Prof.  Denis  Martin,  National 
Institute  of  Oriental 
Languages  &'Civilization, 
Paris;  Snider  visiting  lec- 
turer. Council  Chamber, 
Scarborough  College  .2p.m. 

Pasternak’s  “Marburg” 
in  Poetry  and  Prose. 

Wednesday,  October  29 
Serafima  Roll,  graduate  stu- 
dent, Department  of  Slavic 
Languages  & Literatures; 
seminar  in  modern  poetry. 
Common  Room,  21  Sussex 
Ave.  4.30  p.m. 

Planning  and  the 
Environment. 

Thursday,  October  30 
Dennis  Caplice  and  Ian 
Veitch,  Ministry  of  the  En- 
vironment. 211  Haultain 
Building.  4 p.m. 
(Environmental  Studies) 


Invertebrate  Predation, 
Prey  Vulnerability,  and 
Seasonality  in  the 
Freshwater 
Zooplankton. 

Thursday,  October  30 
Howie  Riessen,  post-doctoral 
fellow.  Zoology,  Erindale. 
2082  South  Building,  Erin- 
dale College.  5 p.m. 

(Erindale  Biology) 


Methods  and  Materials 
for  Locating 
Manuscripts  in  England. 

Friday,  October  31 
Theodore  De  Welles, 
Records  of  Early  English 
Drama;  first  in  series. 
Manuscripts,  Books  and 
Libraries  from  Petrarch  to 
Milton.  321  Pratt  Library, 
Victoria  College.  2 to  4 p.m. 
(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies) 


Differential  Effects  of 
Low  Temperature  on  the 
C(4)  Metabolism  of 
Populations  of  a Widely 
Distributed  Species. 
Friday,  October  31 
Prof.  J.P.  Simon,  University 
of  Montreal.  Room  7,  Botany 
Building.  3.30  p.m. 


A Curious  Anomaly:  The 
Politics  of  American 
Jews. 

Monday,  November  3 
Milton  Himmelfarb.  Croft 
Chapter  House,  University 
College.  3 p.m. 

(Jewish  Studies  and  Joseph 
& Gertie  Schwartz  Memorial 
Lectures) 


Literacy  and  Computing 

Monday,  November  3 
Prof.  Shirley  Brice  Heath, 
Stanford  University;  literacy 
and  computing  series.  Coach 
House,  39 A Queen’s  Park 
Cres.  E.  4 p.m. 

(McLuhan  Program  in 
Culture  & Technology) 


The  Development  of  a 
Wearable  Closed-loop 
Glycemic  Regulatory 
System  and  Its  Clinical 
Impact. 

Tuesday,  November  It 
Dr.  Ryuzo  Kawamori , Osaka 
University  Medical  School. 
North  classroom,  basement. 
College  Wing,  Toronto 
General  Hospital.  5 p.m. 
(Banting  & Best  Diabetes 
(Centre) 


Seven  Sacred  Cows  of 
Career  Management 

Thursday,  November  6 
John  Weber,  GE  Lighting 
Business  Group,  Cleveland. 
252  Mechanical  Engineering 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(Mechanical  Engineering) 


Environmental  Assess- 
ment in  Ontario. 

Thursday,  November  6 
Prof.  Beth  Savan,  En- 
vironmental Studies  Pro- 
gram, Innis  College.  211 
Haultain  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Environmental  Studies) 


Predator-Prey  Co- 
evolution Arms  Races: 
Lewis  Carroll  and 
Aesop’s  Fables. 

Thursday,  November  6 
Prof.  Barbara  Peckarsky , 
Cornell  University.  2082 
South  Building,  Erindale 
College.  5 p.m. 

(Erindale  Biology) 


An  Introduction  to 

Paleographical 

Principles. 

Friday,  November  7 
Abigail  Young,  Records  of 
Early  English  Drama;  se- 
cond in  series.  Manuscripts, 
Books  and  Libraries  from 
Petrarch  to  Milton.  321  Pratt 
Library,  Victoria  College.  2 
to  4 p.m. 

(Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies) 


Politics,  Poetry  and 
Ritual  in  Aristophanes’ 
Frogs. 

Friday,  November  7 
Prof.  David  Konstan, 
Wesleyan  University.  148 
University  College.  3.10  p.m. 
(Classics) 


Genetic  Analyses  in  a 
Douglas-fir  Seed 
Orchard. 

Friday,  November  7 
Yousry  El-Kassaby,  CIP 
Forest  Products,  Saanichton, 
BC.  Room  7,  Botany 
Building.  3.30  p.m. 


Dr.  Joanne  Lamarche-Cravcn 
is  pleased  to  announce 

DR.  GEORGE  CARLIN 

has  joined  her  in  the  practice  of 

GENEDAIi  DENTISTDY 

at  Ste  309  720  Spadina  (at  51oor) 

Evening  appointments  available  923-9798 


CHRISTMAS  CHARTERS 

BOOK  NOW. 

Limited  Seats  Availabie. 

ROUND  TRIP  FLIGHTS 

VANCOUVER  $399 
EDMONTON  $379 
SASKATOON  $319 
WINNIPEG  $249 

SUBJECT  TO  GOVERNMENT  APPROVAL 

TRAVEL  CUTS 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  RYERSON 

187  College  96  Gerrard  St  East 

979-2406  977-0441 

r^TRAVELCUIS 
GoingIburWay 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


WHY  TAs 
ARE  HOLDIING 
A STRIKE  VOTE 


THE  ISSUE  IS  FAIR  HIRING 

One  oi'  (he  unique  I'eatures  of  life  as  a f^raduate  student  at  U of  T is  the 
uumher  of  times  most  of  us  apply  for  jolts  as  teachin<i  assistants.  Each  of  us 
must  apply  at  least  once  a year  and  in  some  cases  two  or  more  times  a year. 
Because  few  er  than  2.500  of  the  6,000  graduate  students  at  U of  T receive 
jobs  as  "PAs.  fair  hiring  practices  are  important  to  us. 

Tliere  are  two  main  problems  with  hiring.  The  first  is  that  even  (hough 
graduate  students  are  to  be  given  preference  for  TA  positions,  many  of  these 
jobs  still  go  to  non-students.  The  second  is  that  TAs  are  sometimes  denied 
re-em[)loyment  in  spite  of  the  quality  of  their  performance  as  teaching 
assistiuits. 

P'or  (liese  reasotis  there  must  continue  to-be  some  provision  in  our  contract 
.for  a review  of  hiring  decisions  w here  there  are  allegations  of  unfairness. 


A RIGHT  LONG  ENJOYED 

.Arbitrators  have  repeatedly  upheld  the  Union’s  right  to  seek  review  of  hiring 
decisions.  The  Administration  first  challenged  the  Union’s  position  in  1981 
but  an  iirbitration  panel  niled  that  fair  hiring  was  a legitimate  concern  of  the 
L iiion  tuid  that  griev  ances  related  to  hiring  should  l)e  decided  on  their  merits. 

In  a ruling  released  October  16,  1986  /Arbitrator  Harry  PTeedman  ruled  that: 

“Nevertheless,  we  do  not  accept  that  individual  hiring  decisions  made  by 
the  University  are  matters  that  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  collective 
agreement ...  We  do  not  accept  that  the  University,  on  the  one  hand,  can 
agree  that  it  will  consider  various  criteria  in  hiring  and  that  it  will  exercise 
its  right  to  hire  in  a fair,  reasonable  and  equitable  manner  but  on  the  other 
hand  can  successfully  argue  that  its  individual  hiring  decisions  should  not 
be  subject  to  arbitral  reviewbecause  such  a review  would  be  inconsistent 
with  and  detrimental  to  collegiality  among  members  of  tbe  academic 
community ...  In  our  opinion,  the  union  does  have  the  right  to  insist  that 
the  University  comply  with  the  collective  agreement.” 

In  tbe  decade  since  T/As  organized  a union  at  U of  T,  hiring  decisions  have 
been  reviewed  tlirougb  the  grievance  procedure.  Experience,  has  shown  that 
collegiality  is  best  preserved  by  ensuring  that  differences  are  resolved  in  a 
tiitielv  ami  just  fashion. 

The  .Administration  s claim  that  T/As  have  never  enjoyed  (his  right  is  totally 
without  foundation. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION’S  POSITION 

On  Hepteniber  22nd,  three  months  after  the  Union  presented  its  proposals, 
the  Administration  demanded  that  the  Union  give  up  its  protection  against 
unfair  hiring.  At  the  same  time  the  Administration  demanded  that  the  Union 
agree  to  its  proposal  before  any  other  issue  would  be  addressed.  When  the 
Union’s  negotiators  refused  to  agree  to  this  ultimatum,  the  Administration’s 
negotiators  broke  off  talks. 

They  warned  the  Union’s  negotiators  that  their  proposal  would  not  be 
removed  through  discussions  at  the  table.  They  told  the  Union  directly  that 
only  a show  of  support  for  the  Union’s  position  through  a strike  vote  would 
(tersuade  them  to  modify  their  stand. 


THE  UNION’S  POSITION 

riie  Union  believes  (hat  contracts  should  be  negotiated  at  the  table.  It  has 
expressed  its  w illingness  to  resume  negotiations,  without  preconditions,  in 
good  faith. 

.\everthele.ss,  given  the  /Administration’s  ultimatum,  the  only  alternative  to 
accepting  its  demand  w'as  to  seek  the  authority  of  teaching  assistants  to  call 
a strike  if  necessary  to  get  the  Administration  to  move. 

/At  a meeting  of  Union  members  on  October  7th,  the  Administration’s 
pro[)osal  was  unanimously  rejected.  Authorization  was  also  given  to  conduct 
a strike  vote  on  November  6th  and  7th. 


WHAT’S  AT  STAKE  ON  NOVEMBER  6 AND  7 

On  November  6 and  7,  teaching  assi.stants  will  lie  faced  witli  an  extremely  im- 
portant decision.  To  vote  for  a strike  is  to  vote  to  maintain  a right  enjoyed  by 
teaching  assistants  at  the  University  of  Toronto  for  many  years.  To  vote  for 
a strike  is  to  vote  to  show  the  Administration  that  the  question  of  hiring  and 
the  right  to  review'  unfair  decisions  is  of  central  importance  for  its  employees. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  teaching  assi.stants  have  been  forced  into  this  position. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a strong,  positive  strike  vote  will  lx>  all  that  is  needed  to 
convince  the  Administration  to  back  away  from  its  proposed  change  and  to 
get  on  with  the  business  of  negotiating  a fair  collective  agreement  that  all 
parties  can  live  with. 


liHusiC 


From  “Dzei;  voles  defeu”  byGilles  Tremblay.  Hello  Out  There!, 
series  of  concerts  and  a conference  on  Canada’s  new  music  from 
1950  to  1985,  will  be  held  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  2.  See  below  and 
Meetings  & Conferences  for  details. 


ROYAL  CONSER- 
VATORY OF  MUSIC 

Noon  Hour  Series 

Wednesday,  October  29 
Joyce  Gundy,  violin,  and 
Laurie  Evan-Fraser,  piano. 
Concert  Hall.  12.15  p.m. 

Centennial  Series. 

Friday,  October  SI 
Boris  Zarankin,  piano.  Con- 
cert Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $8,  students  and 
seniors  $5. 

Information  on  all  Conser- 
vatory concerts  available 
from  publicity  office, 
978-3771. 


Music  for  the  Feast  of 
Aii  Saints. 

Wednesday,  October  29 
Tallis  Choir,  concert 
associated  with  Vatican 
Splendour,  exhibition  at  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario.  St. 

Basil’s  Church.  8 p.m  .Tickets 
free  but  required,  from  presi- 
dent’s office,  Uof  St. 
Michael’s  College,  926-7138, 
or  AGO. 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Karel  Husa. 

Wednesday,  October  29 
Walter  Hall . 8 p .m . 

Tickets  $3. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  October  30 
Robert  Silverman,  piano. 

Thursday,  November  6 
Oral  History  as  Biography, 
lecture  by  Prof.  Vivian 
Perlis,  Yale  University. 
Walter  Hall.  12.10  p.m. 


The  Donnelly  Trilogy: 
Sticks  and  Stones 

Tuesday,  November  U to 
Sunday,  November  9 . 

By  James  Reaney.  Graduate 
Centre  for  Study  of  Drama 
production,  1986-87  season. 
Robert  Gill  Theatre,  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.  ex- 
cept Sunday,  2 p.m. 

Tickets  $5,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $3. 
Reservations:  Monday- 
Friday  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m., 
586-7986. 


Mather-Lepage  Piano 
Duo; 

Judy  Loman,  Harp; 
Dougias  Perry,  Vioia; 
Jean  MacPhaii, 
Mezzo-soprano; 

Wiliiam  Aide,  Piano. 
Friday,  October  31 
Opening  concert  of  con- 
ference, Hello  Out  There! 
Canada’s  new  music  in  the 
world,  1950-85.  Walter  Hall. 
8 p.m. 

Tickets  $10,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 


Sounding  the 
Difference:  Readings  by 
Women 

Monday,  November  10 
Dionne  Brand  and  Maxine 
Gadd. 

Tuesday,  November  11 
Daphne  Marlatt  and  Betsy 
Warland. 

2008 New  College,  40 
Willcocks  St.  7.30  p.m. 
(Women’s  Studies  and  Cana- 
dian Literature  & Language , 
New  College,  and  Canada 
Council) 


U of  T Contemporary 
Music  Ensembie. 

Saturday,  November  1 
Robin  Engelman  and  Karel 
Husa,  conductors.  Walter 
Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $3. 

Arraymusic. 

Sunday,  November  2 
15th  anniversary  concert. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $10,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 

Gala  Concert. 

Monday,  November  3 
In  honour  of  Irene  Jessner . 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $25,  include  post- 
concert reception. 

Faculty  Artists  Series. 

Saturday,  November  8 
Lorand  Fenyves  and  Jascha 
Milkis,  violin;  David 
Hetherington,  cello;  Norbert 
Kraft,  guitar;  William  Aide 
and  Helena  Bowkun,  piano. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

’Tickets  $10,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 

Information  on  all  events  in 
the  Edward  Johnson 
Building  available  from  the 
box  office,  978-S7U. 


HART  HOUSE 

Lubomyr  Meinyk,  Piano. 

Sunday,  November  9 
Great  Hall.  8.00  p.m. 

(HH  Music  Committee) 


iMtSaHEEQ 


Victoria  Coiiege  Writers 

Two  evenings  of  readings  by 
Victoria  College  staff  and 
alumni  writers  in  celebration 
of  Victoria’s 
Sesquicentennial . 

Thursday,  October  30 
Margaret  Atwood,  John 
Bemrose,  Allan  Stratton, 
Francis  Sparshott  and 
Germaine  Warkentin 
reading  work  of  Jay 
Macpherson. 

Thursday,  November  6 
Margaret  Avison,  Grace 
Irwin,  Richard  Outram,  John 
Reibetanz  and  Christopher 
Love  reading  work  of  E . J. 
Pratt. 

Emmanuel  College  Lecture 
Hall.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $5  per  evening  at 
door,  seating  limited;  doors 
open  7.30  p.m.  All  proceeds 
to  Jessie  Macpherson 
Memorial  Fund,  Victoria 
College. 

Information:  Prof.  Alice 
Rathb,  585-U08. 


Book  Sale 

Monday,  October  27 
to  Friday,  October  31 
Sale  for  benefit  of  Fine  Art 
Library.  6032B  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  12  noon  to  5 p.m.  daily. 


Installation  of  Provost. 

Tuesday,  October  28 
Installation  of  Dr.  Robert 
Painter  as  eleventh  Provost 
of ’Trinity  College.  MacMillan 
Theatre,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  8 p.m. 


Aging:  Mental  Health 
and  Illness. 

Legal  Aspects  of  Aging 

Wednesday,  October  29 
Paul  Pellman,  Blaney, 
McMurtry,  Stapells,  Aarons 
& Watson. 


Mentai  Disorders  of 
Later  Life 

Wednesday,  November  5 
Discussion  of  signs,  symp- 
toms and  treatment. 

Third  and  fourth  of  eight- 
part  series.  Registration  for 
series  $10  payable  at  door, 
seniors  free.  All  sessions  in 
auditorium,  Clarke  Institute 
of  Psychiatry.  7 to  9 p.m. 
Information:  979-6868 
(Geriatric  Psychiatry  Ser- 
vice, Clarke  Institute) 


Memoriai  Service  for 
Professor  Barker 
Fairiey. 

Friday,  October  31 
West  Hall,  University  Col- 
lege. 4 p.m.  Reception  to 
follow  in  Croft  Chapter 
House. 


Beer  Tasting. 

Thursday,  November  6 
Annual  Woodsworth  College 
event;  representatives  from 
three  breweries,  Amstel, 
Brick  and  Upper  Canada. 
Student  lounge,  117  St. 
George  St.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $5  include  samples 
and  light  snack. 
Reservations  598-3110,  or 
prick  up  tickets  at 
Woodsworth,  Monday- 
Thursday  after  2 p.m. 
(Woodsworth  Student 
Association) 


Chorai  Evensong. 

Sunday,  November  9 
To  commemorate  founding 
of  Trinity  College  and 
honour  college  benefactors. 
Trinity  College  Chapel. 

4.30  p.m.  
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ETTERS 


Politicians  at  rally 
applauded  for  evasions 


The  best  candidate 
gets  the  job 


This  is  something  of  an  open  letter  for 
those  students  and  colleagues  who 
were  unable  to  attend  the  spirited 
underfunding  rally  held  in  Convocation 
Hall  Oct.  16.  I include  in  this  group  at 
least  a few  who  were  actually  present  in 
the  audience  that  day,  for,  as  you  will 
note  in  what  follows,  there  can  be  some 
question  raised  as  to  just  who  was 
listening  at  those  times  when  the  politi- 
cians were  being  loudly  applauded.  The 
strongest  political  applause  was  given  to 
Mr.  Rae,  whose  speech  had  many  echoes 
of  another  given  some  months  ago  in 
the  same  hall  by  Mr.  Grossman  when 
the  latter  last  faced  his  university 
constituency  during  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Rae’s  message  ran  something  like 
this:  First,  it  should  be  understood  that 
politicians  highly  value  their  own  higher 
education.  Moreover , they  want  the  best 
possible  university  educations  for  their 
children,  and,  they  want  all  their  con- 
stituents to  be  able  to  have  access  to 
fine  local  universities.  Next,  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  party  leaders 
cannot  lead,  and  governments  cannot 
govern,  except  when  enough  political 
pressure  comes  from  below.  Finally,  we 
were  asked  to  acknowledge  that 
members  of  the  university  community 
had  as  yet  failed  to  build  those  grassroot 
fires  which  could  in  turn  build  the 
necessary  political  pressures  to  stop 
underfunding.  Thus,  said  Mr.  Rae,  we  at 
the  universities  must  bear  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  past  legislative  in- 
action. It  was  at  this  point  in  his  argu- 
ment that  applause  was  the  longest,  the 
cheers  the  loudest,  and  Mr.  Rae’s  smile 
the  broadest. 

What  a strange  time  that  was  to 
applaud! 

I have  always  imagined  that  the 
responsibility  for  good  government,  and 
for  the  intelligent  support  of  health  and 
education,  lay  with  the  elected  members 
of  parliament,  and  not  with  the  lobby- 
ists, and  not  with  future  voters.  Voters 
generally  try  to  put  into  office  person- 
ally honest  and  farseeing  people.  The 
very  intelligent  parliamentarians  sent  to 
Queen’s  Park  seem,  however,  to  be 
developing  political  careers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  exercise  of  statesmanship. 
They  seem  more  focused  upon  their  re- 


La Joumee™™' 

TEL:  (416)  961-8750 

Book  now 
for  Christmas  break 
Try  these  services 

— Personal  ticket  delivery 

— Small  group  and  study  tours 

— Independent  & package  holidays 

— Specialists  in  business  travel 

— Car,  hotel,  train  & cruises 
worldwide 

Large  enough  for  service, 
small  enough  to  care 

69  Yorkville  Ave  • Suite  202 
Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada  M5R  1B5 


elections  than  on  the  resurrection  of 
Ontario’s  dying  universities. 

Once  upon  a time,  so  I have  heard, 
participation  in  politics  was  seen  as 
temporary,  as  a form  of  guardianship, 
and  as  an  honour.  It  is  now  (errone- 
ously) thought  to  be  a law  of  human 
nature  that  politicians  will  seek  power, 
influence,  and  long  careers  in  the 
legislature.  Moreover,  voters  are  asked 
to  imagine  that  very  few  new  political 
candidates  can  be  trusted  to  do  an  effec- 
tive job.  Political  longevity  (I  shrink 
from  the  word  “tenure”)  is  today  ex- 
pected. It  is  implied  that  good  politicians 
are  such  a precious  few  that  they  must 
carefully  be  supported  in  office  to 
preclude  their  eclipse  by  darker  forces 
(who  are  darker  horses).  Mr.  Rae  even 
asked  his  audience  to  go  to  the  members 
of  his  own  riding  to  convince  them  that 
Mr.  Rae  should  use  his  legislative  in- 
fluence to  aid  the  universities.  I do  not 
think  the  universities  have  any  business 
working  to  create  a climate  for  the  re- 
election  of  anyone,  and  certainly  not  for 
the  candidates  who  only  then  would 
undertake  to  do  what  they  already  know 
is  needed  to  be  done. 

It  may  be  partially  correct  to  argue 
that  government  works  by  lobbying,  by 
political  donations,  and  by  “support  in 
the  right  places”.  I rather  think, 
however,  it  is  much  more  correct  to  say 
that  legislators  work  in  less  conscious 
ways,  and,  that  individual  principle  and 
individual  shame  have  more  important 
roles  to  play  in  shaping  policy  than 
currently  we  recognize.  If  normally  we 
voted  against  incumbents,  instead  of  for 
them,  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis  might 
be  clearer.  In  any  event,  I think  the 
politicians  who  spoke  at  the  under- 
funding  rally  have  much  to  be  ashamed 
of  in  the  ways  they  have  ignored  the 
future  of  Ontario’s  universities.  I think 
we  should  often  remind  them,  gently, 
firmly,  and  personally,  of  this  truth,  and 
of  their  shame.  We  certainly  should  not 
be  applauding  their  denials,  and  their 
evasions  of  reponsibility,  and  their 
evasions  of  political  honour. 

But  on  that  Thursday  afternoon  in 
Convocation  Hall,  Mr.  Sorbara  and 
Mr.  Grossman  and  Mr.  Rae  were  ap- 
plauded for  precisely  such  evasions. 
I take  this  as  a clinical  sign,  pointing  to 
our  own  unconcious  shame  — a conclu- 
sion which  is  as  surprising  and  forceful 
to  me  as  it  may  seem  improbable  to  you. 
Of  what  we  may  be  ashamed,  I cannot 
guess.  (I  am  sure  it  is  not  pur  political 
“inaction”.)  Still,  interesting  as  this 
question  is,  it  is  a topic  for  some  other 
time.  The  sustained  standing  ovation 
given  at  the  rally  when  John  Polanyi 
entered  the  hall  also  signals  how  strong 
and  healthy  is  our  inner  sense  of  worth. 
It  was  a most  educational  rally. 

J.  Barnard  Gilmore 
Department  of  Psychology 


In  her  letter  in  the  Sept.  29  Bulletin, 
Janice  Drakich  complained  that 
external  candidates  were  selected  for 
two  administrative  positions  over  inter- 
nal candidates  who  were  placed  second 
on  the  short  list  in  each  case.  She  says 
“we  must  assume  that  each  of  the  can- 
didates were  considered  to  be  compar- 
able ...”  Why  must  we?  A more  logical 
assumption  would  be  that  the  person 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  list  was  the  best 
qualified. 

The  University  seeks  the  best 
qualified  candidates  and  makes  selection 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  quality.  The 
policy  governing  recruitment  estab- 
lishes that  suitable,  i.e.  qualified,  inter- 
nal candidates  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  apply,  but  it  does  not  provide  that  a 
staff  member  who  is  not  as  well 
qualified  as  an  external  person  should 
be  selected. 

It  is  disappointing  that  Ms.  Drakich 
chose  to  single  out  two  new  positions, 
both  in  highly  specialized  areas,  a situa- 
tion which  is  the  least  likely  to  offer  a 
career  opportunity  to  staff.  Offsetting 


Recent  attempts  to  improve  the 
status  of  women  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  have  taken  many  different 
forms.  One  form  is  the  Women’s  Centre 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  which 
complements  the  other  initiatives  at  the 
University.  The  centre  offers  an 
impressive  range  of  services  to  women 
faculty  and  students  at  the  University 
(e.g.  emergency  babysitting,  space  for 
meetings,  crisis  referral,  seminar 
presentations,  etc.) 

It  was,  consequently,  with  shock  and 
disappointment  that  I discovered  that 
the  Students’  Administrative  Council 
recently  decided  not  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide financial  support  for  the  centre. 

While  SAC  has  taken  many  pro- 
gressive steps  on  social  issues  in  the 
past,  this  decision  is,  I think,  a 
regressive  step  and,  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  view  it  as 
evidence  that  the  Students’  Adminis- 
trative Council  lacks  any  genuine 
interest  in  improving  the  status  of 
women  at  this  university.  As  best  I have 
been  able  to  determine  the  objections  to 
making  a donation  (e.g.,  that  it  is  an  all 
women  run  collective,  not  enough  SAC 
members  on  the  collective,  duplication 
of  services,  too  pro-choice,  violates  the 
charter  of  rights  and  freedoms,  etc.)  are 
either  trivial,  false  or  naive. 

SAC’s  action  compares  very  unfav- 
ourably with  that  of  the  faculty  associa- 
tion council,  which  recently  voted  to 
donate  money  to  the  centre  on  the 
grounds  that  a commitment  to  im- 


these  two  external  appointments,  there 
were  no  less  than  10  administrative 
staff  in  July,  and  14  in  August,  who 
applied  and  were  selected  for  positions 
that  were  posted  for  internal 
candidates. 

We  are  absolutely  committed  to  the 
building  of  excellence  among  the  admin- 
istrative staff  group  and  if  this  requires 
the  selection  of  external  candidates  then 
the  message  to  our  staff  is  indeed  clear 
— that  they  should  take  stock  of  their 
skills  and  experience,  identify  realistic 
career  goals  and  take  action  to  improve 
their  ability  to  compete  in  the  open 
market-place,  for  that  is  what  we  have 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  — open 
competitions  in  which  the  best  can- 
didate gets  the  job.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women  would  share  this  commitment 
and  encourage  women  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  compete  successfully  on 
an  equal  footing  with  all  others. 

Carole  Farr 

Manager,  Human  Resource  Services 


proving  the  status  of  women  at  the  Uni- 
versity requires  more  than  committees 
and  expressions  of  good  intentions:  it 
requires  action,  one  form  of  which  is 
encouragement  of  self-help  collectives. 
Although  the  sums  of  money  are  small 
(SAC  gave  $4,000  last  year),  the  effect 
of  withdrawal  of  this  financial  aid  is 
crippling  to  the  incipient  centre. 

Paul  Thompson 

Chair,  External  and  University  Affairs 
University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association 


The  E.B.  EDDY 

Distinguished  Lecture  Series  1986 


“Fbrcyte  in  Forestry:  The  Need  for 
a Systems  Approach  in 
Forestry  Education,  Yield  Prediction 
and  Management” 

J.P.  KIMMINS 

Professor,  Forest  Ecology 
Faculty  of  Forestry 
University  of  British  Columbia 

Wednesday,  5 November  1986 
12  noon 
Auditorium 

Addiction  Research  Foundation 
33  Russell  Street 


“The  State  of  Forest  Research 
in  Canada” 

G.L.  BASKERVILLE 

Dean 

Faculty  of  Forestry 
University  of  New  Brunswick 

Thursday,  6 November  1986 
12  noon 
Auditorium 

Addiction  Research  Foundation 
33  Russell  Street 


Faculty  of  Forestry 
University  of  Toronto 
203  College  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  1A1 

(416)  978-5480 


1986  JACOB  BRONOWSKI  MEMORIAL  LECTURE 

DR.  WILLARD  GAYLIN 

THE  HASTINGS  CENTER 
NEW  YORK 

“SURVIVING  THE  BIOLOGICAL  REVOLUTION” 

8 p.m.,  Thursday,  November  6,  1986 
Wetmore  Hall,  New  College  (Huron  St.  & Classic  Ave.) 
ADMISSION  FREE 


Disappointed  with  SAC 
decision  on  women’s  centre 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $8  for  up  to  35 
words  and  $.25  for  each  additional 
word.  Your  name  counts  as  one  word 
as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the 
components  of  your  address  will  each 
be  counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable 
to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing, 
10  days  before  Bulletin  publication 
date,  to  Marion  de  Courcy-lreland, 
Department  of  Communications, 
45Willcocks  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
MSS  1A1.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted 
over  the  phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  ■ Metro 

January  1st  to  May  31st  furnished 
detached  house  for  rent. 
Wychwood  district  near  campus. 
Separate  living  and  dining  rooms, 
kitchen,  one  double  and  3 single 
bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  5 ap- 
pliances, driveway  parking. 
$1,250.00  per  month  plus  utilities. 
Contact  HOMEPLEX  283-7109  for 
appointment. 

Annex,  15-minute  walk  to  campus. 
Furnished,  5 bedrooms,  TV  room, 

1- 1/2  baths,  6 appliances,  garden, 
garage.  Non-smokers  only.  No 
pets.  Available  January  1 , 1987  for 
6-8  months.  $11 00/month  -i- 
utilities.  536-1062. 

Broadway  — Mt.  Pleasant  Area. 

2- bedroom  apartment,  fully  fur- 
nished, laundry,  parking,  garden, 
sundeck;  utilities  included:  $925.00 
p.  month.  Non-smokers  only. 
Occupancy:  December  15th,  1986. 
Tel.  483-1736  (if  no  answer: 

481- 9918). 

Large  1 -bedroom  apt.  for  rent!! 

Jan.  1 — Aug.  31, 1987.  Furnished! 
Sublet  for  8 mos.  155  Balliol  St. 
(Davisville  & Yonge).  Close  to  sub- 
way $580. 00/mo.  Contact:  Ginny, 

482- 2647  (home);  598-5807 
(FI.S.C.  emerg.). 

Completely  furnished,  available 
Nov.  1 for  12  months.  Three 
bedroom  & den  condo  in  West  Mall. 
Utilities,  central  air,  24hr  security, 
linens,  dishes,  televisions,  pool, 
plus  extras.  $1300/month. 
References.  Call  Bunny  626-3788, 
232-2100. 

BLOOR-SPADINA  (close  to  subway 
and  university).  Two-floor  home, 
fully  renovated,  two  bedrooms,  two 
bathrooms,  study,  balcony.  Fully 
furnished.  Owner  going  on  sab- 
batical end  December  — end  June. 
$2000/month  (utilities  included). 
Tel:  (416)  921-3332. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 

Professional  couple  with  one  child 

(4  yr.  old)  wish  to  rent  house/apart- 
ment near  TTC.  For  sabbatical  Jan. 
to  June  '87.  Call  collect  (418) 
659-4867  aft.  or  eve.  or  write  M. 
LeBel,  2717  Beauvoir,  Ste-Foy, 
Que.  G1W  1H2. 

Future  Pediatric  Ophthalmology 
Fellow  at  the  Flospital  for  Sick 
Children  in  need  of  accommoda- 
tions beginning  mid-June  1987  to 
July  1988.  Wife,  4 children. 
Responsible.  Please  call  George 
Rozakis,  M.D.  collect  at  (919) 
544-7906  or  write  to  2 Abingdon 
Way,  Durham,  North  Carolina 
27713. 

Wanted  to  rent  (or  house-sit): 
small,  fully  furnished/equipped 
apartment/room,  short  walking 
distance  to  University  for  professor, 
January  3 — April  10.  Rent 
negotiable.  Write:  4206  Darlington 
Court,  Palo  Alto,  California 
94306-4129,  telephone  after 
November  26:  (415)  424-0171. 


Accommodation 

Shared/Exchanges 


Furnished,  4 bedroom  condo  for  2 

friends  to  share  with  1 other.  $700 
monthly,  all  utilities  included.  Don 
Mills/Eglinton  area.  Call  422-5637 
or  485-2167. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


PARIS,  LEFT  BANK.  January  to 
August.  Bachelor  apt.  Fully- 
equipped,  nicely  furnished. 
$600. 00/month  includes  utilities. 
922-4610. 


Vacation/Leisure 


Clearwater,  Florida.  3 bedroom 
home.  Close  to  beaches,  tennis  and 
golf.  Ideal  for  1 or  2 families.  US 
$275/week  April-November;  US 
$325/week  December-March,  ex- 
tended rates  on  request.  978-7078 
or  593-5186. 

Backpack  Canada,  United  States  & 
South  America.  Adventuresome 
backpacking  treks  in  the  magnifi- 
cent Canadian  Rockies,  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  Arizona,  the  lower 
Appalachians  during  the  autumn 
colour  season,  the  Florida  Trail,  hut 
hopping  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  Grand  Tetons 
of  Wyoming,  the  Andes  Mountains 
of  Peru,  the  Weminuche  Wilderness 
of  San  Juan  National  Forest  in  Col- 
orado and  other  exciting  treks.  For 
those  who  feel  a full  backpacking 
trip  would  be  too  difficult,  we  have 
some  trips  where  we  hike  out  daily 
from  a base  camp  in  scenic  back- 
country  areas.  No  experience 
required.  Trips  are  7 to  10  days’ 
duration.  Request  brochure. 
WILLARD’S  ADVENTURE  EXPEDI- 
TIONS, Box  10,  Barrie,  Ontario, 
Canada  L4M  4S9.  (705)  737-1881 
daytime,  (705)  728-4787  evenings. 


Secretarial 

Typing  of  books,  theses,  articles 

by  university  graduate.  Six  years’ 
experience  typing  lengthy  university 
documents  in  most  disciplines.  Ex- 
cellent work;  brief  turnaround.  IBM 
Correcting  Selectric  III.  $1.50  each 
double-spaced  text  page.  Pamela, 
925-4967.  St,  George. 

Word  processing  services  — 

manuscripts,  theses,  resumes, 
reports,  etc.  Efficient,  reasonable 
and  fast.  Call  The  Office  Works 
531-8782. 

ULTRA  WORD  PROCESSING  has 

expanded  — near  U of  T (Spadina 
at  Bloor).  Still  the  specialists  in: 
Theses,  Manuscripts,  Technical 
Reports,  Multiple  Letters, 
Transcription,  Photocopying,  Per- 
suasive Resumes.  Our  new  location 
is:  720  Spadina/Suite  306. 
968-6327. 

Professional  Word  Processing. 

Essays,  theses,  manuscripts. 
Resumes,  covering  letters.  Best 
rates.  Fast  service.  Choice  of  letter 
quality  print.  Call  WORDWRAP  INC. 
at  593-6250.  Ill  Elizabeth  St., 
Suite  505. 

Word  Processing  Service.  Exten- 
sive university  and  business  ex- 
perience. Fast  and  accurate  service. 
Special  student  rates  — by  the  page 
or  by  the  hour  — whichever  is 
cheaper  for  you!!  Collins  Words. 
Joanna  — 820-6536. 

GR  TRANSCRIPTION  SERVICES 

(Typing  and  word  processing). 
Essays,  reports,  theses,  resumes. 
AHENTION  DOCTORS  - This 
company  specializes  in  MEDICAL 
TERMINOLOGY,  handwritten  or  dic- 
tated material.  Call  Gail,  592-9334 
9 a.m.-9  p.m.  (Carlton  Street  near 
Church  Street). 

Typing  of  essays,  theses, 

manuscripts,  resumes,  letters,  etc. 
Fast,  accurate,  quality  work. 
Reasonable.  Please  call  Hedy  at 
533-1973. 


WORDS!.  Available  24  hours/7 
days!  Accuracy  guaranteed!  Com- 
puterized. Friendly,  personalized 
service.  Reports,  Theses,  Trans- 
cripts, Manuscripts,  Resumes, 
Letters.  Soft  Copy  Kept!  Minutes 
from  subway  (Broadview).  Brief 
turnaround.  Repeat  clients  enjoy 
Discounts!!  VISA.  463-1982. 

Typing  — French  or  English. 

$1 .50  page  — double  spaced  text. 
Minimum  20  pages.  On  campus 
location.  Call:  926-1300  x3326 
(days),  588-0045  (evenings). 

TYPING  for  CHEAP.  General 
Essays,  Reports,  Notes,  Take- 
homes,  also  Medical  and  Legal 
Reports  prepared  quickly  and  pro- 
fessionally. $2/page  1-1/2  spaced. 
$1 .50/page  double  spaced.  JACKIE 
534-0080.  Annex  — close  to 
campus. 


Miscellaneous 

Your  Own  Credit  Union.  If  you  are 

employed  by  the  U of  T you  can 
join  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
Credit  Union  (Unicoll).  For  further 
information  call  978-5505  and  ask 
for  the  member  services 
department. 

Passport  Photos:  We  moved!  Now 

at  TGH  in  rm.  CCRW3-802  (3rd 
floor  College  St.  entrance).  Still 
$6.50  (Incl.  tax)  for  2 BAW  Polaroid 
(Cash  or  Internal  Billing  only). 
595-4084.  Wednesday  11-1  — no 
appointment  necessary. 

Accent  Need  Adjustment? 

Workshops  forming  with  “accent” 
on  production  and  formation  of  the 
English  sound  system,  English  pro- 
nunciation and  intonation  patterns. 
Small  groups,  ten  weekly  sessions. 
Personalized  attention.  Christine 
Gandy,  B.A.,  Reg.  OSHA  Language/ 
Speech  Pathologist,  767-6691. 

Mikhail  Robert,  maker  of  fine  lutes 
and  guitars  offers  handmade 
student  and  concert  instruments  at 
special  prices,  expert  repairs, 
classical  guitar  lessons.  By  appoint- 
ment, tel.  536-8655.  589  Markham 
St.  (at  Bathurst  subway). 

Needed:  Responsible  and  ex- 
perienced woman  to  provide  day 
care  for  7-month  old.  Part-time, 
12:00-5:30,  four  days  a week. 
Prefer  location  near  campus,  non- 
smoker.  Cal!  Uli  at  654-9194  or 
978-8194. 

MAKING  MUSIC  FOR  FUN:  Adult, 
student  pianist  wants  to  accom- 
pany singer  or  instrumentalist.  Call 
Patrick  978-4698  (day),  487-9369 
(eve,). 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATION  invites 
you  to  a meeting  at  the  President’s 
Residence,  93  Highland  Avenue, 
this  Thursday,  October  30th  at  12 
noon.  Our  guest  speaker  will  be  U 
of  T’s  Status  of  Women  Officer, 
LOIS  REIMER.  Please  bring  a 
friend.  No  membership  fee  re- 
quired. Watch  for  exciting  news 
about  U of  T’s  first  annual  art 
exhibition  and  sale,  Thursday, 
November  20,  6:30-9:30  p.m.. 
West  Hall,  University  College. 
366-2038. 

Guitar  Tuition.  Classical,  folk,  pop. 
Doug  Brasier,  Mus.Bac.,  L.Mus.A. 
Twice  winner  of  Australian  guitar 
competition.  Etobicoke/Brampton. 
House  calls  (winter  is  approaching!) 
Beginners  welcome.  Quality  tuition 
at  reasonable  rate.  247-2989. 

WANTED:  Healthy  volunteers  to 
participate  in  research  study  of  the 
cause  of  gastritis.  Males  and 
Females.  Any  age.  On  conclusion 
will  be  paid,  contact:  Jennie 
586-5363, 

FUNDRAISING  EVENT!  The  Botany 
Conservation  Group  will  be  holding 
a giant  tropical  plant  and  cacti  sale. 
Syd  Smith  Lobby,  11:00  a.m.  — 
7:00  p.m.,  Thursday,  October  30th 
and  11:00  a.m.  — 3:00  p.m., 
Friday,  October  31st. 
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The  Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


Malt  Tasting 


FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  21,  1986 

Reception  Malt  Tasting 

6:30  - 7:30  p.m. 

Hot  & Cold  hors 
d' oeuvre  and  wine 
Dance  from 
9:00  - 12:00  midnight 
Pastry  & 

Cheese  Table 


7:30  - 8:30  p.m. 
by  Ian  Bain  of 
Peter  Mielzynski 
Agencies  Ltd. 


^ Call  978-6325  for  Reservations  $17.50  + Tax  + Service  per  person 


Banks  have  customers.  Credit 
Unions  have  members. 
And  that  simple  dis- 
tinction can  make  all  the 
difference  in  the 
in  the  way  you  are  seen 
and  assisted  when  you 
want  help  with  financial 
services. 

Yet  so  many  people 
accept  banks  and  trust  com 
panics  for  what  they  are. 

They  continue  to  deposit  their 
money  without  thinkins  that 
there  may  be  a better  way. 

How  much  does  the  banking 
habit  cost  you  every  year? 

Do  you  know  what 
your  annual  chequing 
or  credit  card  charges 
are? 

Are  you  get- 
ting maximum 
interest  on  your 
savings? 

How  much  did  you  pay  for 
your  mortgage  or  your  latest 
personal  loan? 

Did  you  get  the  best  possi- 
ble rate  for  your  RRSP? 


Credit  Unions  were  first  with 
daily  interest  and  automated 
teller  machines. 

Credit  Unions  are  not  as 
cumbersome  as  the  major 
banks  and  trust  companies. 

We  can  respond  to  your 
needs  faster  because  deci- 
sions are  not  made  in  some 
distant  head  office. 

That’s  why  we  lead  the 
way  in  offering  more  inno- 
vative financial  services. 


friendly  neighoourhood  bank? 


None  of  our  members 
ever  lost  money  with  a Credit  Union. 

In  all  the  years  that  Credit 
Unions  have  been  operating, 
there  has  not  been  one  single 
case  of  one  of  our  members 
>111*  losing  a single  nickel. 

Today’s  Credit  Unions 
are  financially  sound  and 
insurance  on  deposits  is 
every  bit  as  strong  as 
with  the  major  banks. 


shareholders  are  not  necessarily 
customers  of  the  bank. 


Yes,  you  can  become 
a member.  Call  this  number 
today. 

978-5505 


For  people  who  care  about 
money,  there  is  an  alternative. 

More  and  more  people  • 
are  discovering  thai  individual 
Credit  Unions  can  very  often 
outperform  the  major  banks. 

Why? 

Because  banks  and  Credit 
Unions  have  very  different  busi- 
ness philosophies. 

Like  most  other  businesses, 
banks  share  their  profits  amongst 
their  shareholders-  but  those 


Every  Credit  Union  member  is 
a shareholder. 


Credit  Unions  don't  have 
outside  investors.  Each  and 
every  member  is  a shareholder 
-and  profits  are  used  to  offer 
members  the  best  terms  and 
interest  rates  possible. 

That’s  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Credit  Unions  operating 
in  Ontario  have  more  than 
tripled  their  business  volume 
since  1973. 


If  you  would  like  to  know 
more  about  Credit  Unions 
call  us  now. 

We  don’t  suggest  you  slop 
using  your  local  bank  altogether. 
But  we  do  think  you  should 
open  your  eyes  to  what  else  is 
available. 

Compare  us  product  for 
product,  service  for  service- 
wed  love  to  see  you  as  a 
member,  not  just  a faceless 
customer. 


UNICOLL  CREDIT  UNION 

Universities  and  Colleges  Credil  Union 

245  College  Street  (at  Spadina),  Toronto  M5T  1R5 

978-5.505 


MiTiihrr  nl  Ihr  Ont.irio  Shore  .ind  Di'posit  liLsur.mte  Cnrporolion 


Credit  Unions  ■ ^Where  you’re  more  than  a customer,  you’re  a shareholder. 


/ 


